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Chapter I: Introduction 



Educational Significance 

From 1990 to 1999, almost 15 million children in the United States experienced 
the divorce of their parents (Sammons, 2000, p.64). By the time students in the United 
States reach the age of eighteen, 50-60% of them will be affected by divorce (Miller, 
1999, p.285). Fifty percent of all children who have experienced their own parents’ 
divorce will experience a second divorce by the age of sixteen if their mother remarries 
(Levine, 1995, p.lO). Children experience varied effects fi'om the divorce process, and 
they carry these effects with them to the classroom. By knowing what to expect, 
educators will be better equipped to effectively teach the children of divorce who are in 
their care (Benedek, 1998, p.61). In this study, the term “children of divorce” refers to 
children whose parents have divorced and who are living with only one biological parent 
at any given time. The research questions examined by this study include the following: 
What are the possible effects of divorce on a child and his educational experience? In 
what ways can schools provide positive educational experiences that will support 
children of divorce? 

A wide spectrum exists in the possible effects divorce may have on children and 
their educational experiences. Because of the prevalence of divorce in society, “every 
teacher needs to be fatmliar with the effects divorce may have on a child’s classroom 



behavior” (Miller, 1999, p.285). Developmental pediatricians and authors William 
Sammons and Jennifer Lewis state that they have seen many who have successfully 
coped with divorce, and they frequently attribute the success to the “unheralded support 
of teachers and schools” (Sammons, 2000, p.64). Paul Miller, Associate Professor in the 
Department of Social & Behavior Sciences at Arizona State University West, elaborates 
what exactly constitutes this support. “Effective teaching of children of divorce requires 
an understanding of the impact of divorce, a supportive environment, safe channels for 
children to communicate feelings and problems, instruction on building coping and self 
regulation skills, and resources to help parents” (Miller, 1999, p.285). Following a 
scrutiny of twenty-five teacher training programs that mentioned divorce. Miller further 
discloses that none prioritized the topic among training objectives (Miller, 1999, p.285). 
He concludes that teachers will need to take the initiative for additional study. The 
purpose of this current research is to accomplish that goal. In reference to children of 
divorce, Susan Lipnickey, Associate Professor of Physical Education, Health and Sport 
Studies at Miami University in Oxford, Ohio, summarizes that educators have the 
opportunity to “make a major difference in children’s lives and let them focus on what’s 
most important - learning” (Lipnickey, 2001, p.55). 

Purpose 

The majority of research available pertains to unidentified school systems. 
Because the researcher is immersed in a Christian school setting, the purpose was to 
examine and apply appropriate discoveries regarding the effects of divorce on 
educational experiences of children and ways to support them in the Christian school. 
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Methodology 

The research study commenced with the exploration of the diverse information 
pertinent to the effects of divorce on children and their educational experiences found 
within journal articles, scholarly papers and books. From this conglomerate, an analysis 
and synthesis of the best evidence was formed (Slavin, 1986, p.6). The definite direction 
the study would take was dependent upon four following factors: 

1 . Evidence provided by the analysis and synthesis of the available literature 

2. Administrative permission and guidance 

3 . Available population within the school 

4. Willingness of divorced parents to allow the researcher to involve them and 
their children. 

The first two factors encouraged the study to continue. The latter two factors, however, 
produced roadblocks. The original intent of the researcher was to complete a quantitative 
study involving a sample of no less than 20 children fi-om separated or divorced homes in 
a Christian school in Northern Kentucky. The school contained a small proportion of 
children fi’om divorced homes compared to children fi^m continuously married two- 
parent homes. In addition, approximately 2/3 of the divorced families were unwilling to 
allow their children to be included in a thesis study. The reality became a sample size of 
ten incapable of makin g inferences to any general population. Following the counsel of 
graduate advisors, the character of the study changed from quantitative to qualitative in 
nature. The most significant advantage in this shift was the ability of the researcher to 
now become personally involved with the group of ten and to learn about feelings and 
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challenges of children of divorce directly from them. Four groups of stakeholders were 
involved in the project: teachers, parents, students, and the researchers. Perspectives of 
each group are included in the thesis. A control group of students from continuously 
married two-parent homes was included for comparison. Teachers, parents, and the 
children completed open-ended questionnaires and ratings. The researcher conducted 
both individual and group interviews with the children. The heart of the study consisted 
of eleven weekly peer-support group sessions involving the researcher and six students in 
fourth-sixth grades. Attendance, academic records, and Stanford Achievement Test 
scores of both the experimental and control groups were reviewed and compared. The 
information gained from the study and the participants was invaluable in assisting the 
researcher to better understand challenges children from divorced homes must meet. The 
goal of the thesis was to discover in what ways the divorce process affects the children 
and what components are necessary to enable children of divorce to thrive in the 
Christian school. The students themselves provided the answers. 

Integration 

Had it not been for The Fall as explained in Genesis 3, children of divorce would 
not be a current topic in Christian education. When sin entered Eden, the long-lasting 
relationship of marriage described in Genesis 2:24 contained the potential to be damaged. 
When this occurs, the additional characteristics of God’s grace, love, redemption, and 
hope are essential elements in the healing process. God places the responsibility of 
educating children on the parents (Deuteronomy 4:11; Deuteronomy 11:1 8-2 1 ; Proverbs 
22:6). This enormous responsibility becomes more difficult when parents are not unified 
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in the effort. Some parents may unwillingly find themselves in the role of single 
parenting. Whatever the circumstances, Christian educators can offer support to parents 
and children in the educational process. Together, educators and parents can enable the 
children of divorce to view themselves as God sees them: valuable children specially 
designed in His image. 

Application to Current School 

Following the analysis and synthesis of the best evidence (Slavin, 1986, p.6), 
information was examined for both its correlation with the Bible and its relevance to the 
Christian school. The Children of Divorce Intervention Program (CODIP) developed by 
Pedro-Carroll was replicated in a northern Kentucky Christian school. The goal was to 
understand ways students may be affected by divorce and to discover ways Christian 
educators can help these students thrive in the Christian school setting. If Christian 
educators begin to learn how to accomplish these goals, perhaps the benefits can be 
extended to similar schools. 

Summary 

With the prevalence of divorce in society and the vast number of children affected 
by the process of divorce, it has become necessary for educators to address related issues 
in education. Knowing both potential behaviors and effective ways to respond to the 
behaviors that support children of divorce in their learning experiences is beneficial. 
Christian schools are not immune to the effects of divorce, and studies directed to 



Christian schools are lacking. It is the goal of this researcher to examine possible effects 
of divorce on children and to make recommendations for the Christian school setting. 
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Chapter II: Review of the Literature 



Significance 

A review of the literature reveals the pervasiveness of divorce and the resulting 
children affected by divorce in American society. Consider the following evidence. 
Divorce has become the norm for American society (Fassel, 1991, p.4), and the United 
States has the highest divorce rate in the industrialized world (Manning, 1991, p.l3). 
Statistics show that more than one million children each year become children of divorce 
(Amato, 2001, p.355; Belli, 1988, p.l98; Hetherington, 1998. p.l67; Teyber, 2001, p.4). 
One of every two marriages in the United States is expected to end in divorce (Levine, 
1995, p.lO). Bama’s research contests the figure of 50% ending in divorce as too high 
and states that 27% of individuals claiming to be “bom-again Christians” experience 
divorce while 24% of individuals not claiming to be “bom-again Christians” become 
divorced (Bama, 1 999, p.9). Over sixty percent of the couples seeking divorce have 
children at home (McKay, 1 999, p. 1 87). Sixty percent of all children bom in the 1 990’s 
will experience the divorce of their parents by age sixteen (Fassel, 1991, p.4; Levine, 
1995, p.lO; Miller, 1999, p.285). In the 1990’s, fifteen million children imder the age of 
eight experienced the divorce of their parents (Sammons, 2000, p.65). Thirty-seven 
percent of all children with a remarried parent experience a second divorce (Emery, 1999, 
p.l9), and fifty percent of all children whose mothers remarry experience a second 
divorce by age sixteen (Fassel, 1991, p.4; Levine, 1995, p.lO). To summarize, for more 
than half of all American children, divorce is a fact of life (Neuman, 1998, p.4). When 
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applying these facts to school situations, in most American classrooms, one-third to one- 
half of the children live in a family of divorce or remarriage (Ahrons, 1994, p.41). 

While much debate exists about the possible long-term effects of divorce on 
children, the literature agrees about the initial impact. Author Melvin Belli states, “The 
consequences of a divorce are the equivalent of a major earthquake in a child’s mind and 
feelings” (Belli, 1988, p.213). Children of divorce can become “consumed by fear of the 
unknown” (Benedek, 1998, p.60). Other sources describe divorce as “periods of 
rmparalleled stress and psychological pain for children” (McKay, 1999, p.l87), “a new 
place of emptiness because the way it used to be isn’t anymore” (Wolf, 1998, p.50) and 
“only slightly less traumatic for children than the death of a parent” (Hart, 1 996, p. 1 9; 
Lansky, 2000, p.29). Lansky further explains that in death, mourning is accepted and 
encouraged. Friends and relatives are usually available to console the children. In 
divorce, however, the support of family and parents is many times rmavailable to the 
children (Lansky, 2000, p.27). Hargreaves agrees that death is final and has closure, but 
divorce is never “over” for a child (Hargreaves, 1991, p.6). While divorce is stressful for 
parents, it is even more stressful for children (Hetherington, 2002, p.l22; Lansky, 2000, 
p. 1). “Divorce can be the most devastating experience of a child’s life because it disrupts 
his developing sense of trust, security, and self, and where they fit into the family and 
other groups” (Weybume, 1999, p.2). In the introduction to his book Children of 
Divorce: What to Expect; How to Help, psychotherapist Dr. Archibald Hart shares the 
following personal insight: “My parents divorced when I was twelve. That singular event 
changed my life forever” (Hart, 1996, p.xi). Dr. Gary Neuman echoes with the comment. 
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“Even in the best of situations, divorce can endure as the defining moment of a child’s 
life” (Neuman, 1998, p.5). Dr. Mavis Hetherington, a strong advocate for generally 
positive long-term outcomes for children of divorce, asserts, “For a young child, divorce 
is the equivalent of lifting a hundred pound weight over the head. Processing all the 
radical and unprecedented changes stretches immature cognitive and emotional abilities 
to the absolute limit and sometimes beyond that limit. The very bedrock of the child’s 
well-being is shattered” (Hetherington, 2002, p.l 12). 

Individuality 

Children are individuals. They will exhibit a variety of reactions in divorce 
situations (Benedek, 1998, p.61). Hetherington identifies “great diversity in children’s 
responses to parental marital transitions” (Hetherington, 1998, p.68). In addressing 
individuality, she encourages, “Be suspicious of averages and focus on diversity” 
(Hetherington, 2002, p.275). Amato, a researcher who performed multiple meta-analyses 
on past and current studies of children of divorce, supports individuality with the claim 
that “knowledge of group averages cannot predict how a particular child will adjust to 
family disruption” (Amato, 2001, p.366). Miller agrees that children’s responses are not 
uniform but that they do follow patterns (Miller, 1999, p.286). Wallerstein comments that 
children respond according to “their own internal timetables” rather than conforming to a 
defined pattern (Wallerstein, 1980, p.268). Lansky asserts that the child’s reaction will 
largely be determined by the parental reactions (Lansky, 2000, p.31). While the effects 
will vary, Rhonda Freeman, President of “Families in Transition” in Toronto, Canada, 
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states, “In twenty-five years, I have yet to meet a child who has no effects” (Driedger, 
1998, p.39). 

Factors 

Many factors intertwine to influence how divorce affects a particular c hil d. 
Economic circumstances, gender, age at time of divorce, personality, coping skills, nature 
of family, degree of access to both parents, amount of change, presence of a third party, 
degree of hostility expressed, and downward social mobility compose the complicated 
web of contributing factors (Craig, 1991, p.374; Hetherington, 1998, p.l78; Lansky, 

1989, p.31; Levine, 1995, p.91; McKay, 1999, p.l91; Miller, 1999, p.286; Wolf, 1998, 
p.55). Authors differ in the degree of importance placed upon each component. 

Economic Circumstances 

“One of the best kept secrets about divorce is the economic impact it has on 
families” (Levine, 1995, p.4). The Sim and Li Study conducted over a period of six years 
gives general support that negative impact of divorce can be largely attributed to 
economic hardship (Sun, 2002, p.486). Financial pressures increase following divorce 
(Engel, 1992, p.26; Wolf, 1998, p.55). Expenses expand with the addition of a second 
household. Emery states that the most notable change following divorce is a drop in 
standard of living - especially for divorced women and custodial children (Emery, 1999, 
p.81). While it is generally agreed that an economic decline for women and children 
exists, the degree of decline is disputed (Ahrons, 1994, p.94). What is not disputed is the 
fact that ninety percent of the children of divorce live with their mothers (Fassel, 1991, 
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p.l07; Levine, 1995, p.26; Thompson, 1999, p.6), and so the children also experience the 
economic decline. Assertions regarding the level of decline follow. One study shows 
that immediately following divorce, women experience a 73% drop in their standard of 
living while men experience a 42% raise in standard of living (Levine, 1995, p.41). A 
second study from the University of Michigan contests these figures as too extreme and 
shows a 30% drop for women and a 10-15% increase for men. (Levine, 1995, p.41). 
Based on national data from the Michigan Panel Study of Income Dynamics, in one year 
after divorce, women’s income dropped to 91% of their needs, and men’s income rose to 
113% of their needs. Five years later, the 91% for the women was stationary while the 
men’s percentage rose to 130% (Emery, 1999, p.81). In 1994, 37.6% of children living 
with divorced mothers were in poverty (Thompson, 1999, p.8). For mothers and 
children, living standards fall by 10% in the year after divorce and then remain stationary 
(Thompson, 1999, p.8). The Virginia Longitudinal Study conducted by Mavis 
Hetherington yielded slightly different results in that both men and women experienced 
an economic decline. The decline for men was 10% while the decline for women was 
30%. In her study, many middle-class women fell into poverty after divorce. One year 
after the divorce, the single mothers and children had “a little less than half the income of 
the non-divorced families in the study” (Hetherington, 2002, p.48). While the level of 
decline is debatable, the fact remains that children experience a lower standard of living 
following divorce. 
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Gander 



In consideration of gender, reports are contradictory. The most prevalent view 
purports that girls experience less difficulties in adjustment than do boys. McKay asserts 
that girls usually adjust more quickly to divorce (McKay, 1999, p.l91). He suggests that 
a possible explanation is more sensitive consideration shown to the girls by the parents 
(McKay, 1999, p.l91). He further explains that boys sense rejection by their fathers and 
lose their role model and identification (McKay, 1999, p.l88). Boys may need more 
assistance in expressing their emotions due to restrictions society generally places on 
males (McKay, 1999, p.l88). Benedek agrees that boys may need extra encouragement 
to express sadness because society gives the message of weakness for males to display 
related emotions (Benedek, 1998, p.63). Lansky states that boys experience more grief 
and sadness than do girls their age and that divorce has a more lasting impact on boys 
(Lansky, 2000, p.54). While sadness may be suppressed, boys tend to express more anger 
and aggression than do girls (Benedek, 1998, p.62; Lansky, 2000, p.54). When the anger 
and aggression are manifested in the school setting, complications in other school-related 
areas may develop (Lansky, 2000, p.54; Teyber, 2001, p.l4). Teyber identifies more 
adjustment, behavior, and academic problems in boys than in girls (Teyber, 2001, p.l4). 
Difficulties can be reduced to the level of boys from non-divorced homes if the non- 
custodial father maintains contact with the son (Lansky, 2000, p.54). In contrast, Teyber 
has foimd that two years following a divorce, girls fixjm divorced families are as well- 
adjusted as girls from non-divorced homes, but an “increasingly widening gap in 
problematic behavior” exists between boys from divorced families and boys from non- 
divorced homes (Teyber, 2001, p.l4). Girls exhibit more eating problems such as 
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anorexia or bulimia related to divorce than do boys (Benedek, 1998, p.72). Benedek 
states that the initial overt reactions from the divorce should recede in six months to one 
year for a girl and one and one-half years to two years for a boy (Benedek, 1998, p.83). 
The Wallerstein study supports the finding that girls are better adjusted than boys at 
eighteen months following divorce (McKay, 1999, p.l91). The Guidubaldi study from 
Kent State University found that girls consistently demonstrated better adjustment than 
boys in areas ranging from social skills to school grades (Lansky, 2000, p.49). The 1997 
Grych and Fincham study reports that by adolescence, adjustment levels are equitable 
between boys and girls (Miller, 1999, p.285). Hetherington cautions that gender 
differences are “less pronounced and less consistent than previously believed” 
(Hetherington, 1998, p.l71). The Sun and Li study found little evidence for gender 
differences. They offer the high school age limit for their study as a possible explanation 
for lack of differences in gender (Sun, 2002, p.486). Amato’s 2001 meta-analysis 
provides “modest” support that divorce has stronger effects on boys than girls only in the 
domain of social adjustment (Amato, 2001, p.361). The central finding of the meta- 
analysis is that “divorce is associated with a range of poor outcomes among children 
irrespective of gender” (Amato, 2001, p.361) and that “most of the disadvantages 
associated with divorce are similar for boys and girls (Amato, 2001 , p.365). 

Age Considerations 

Regardless of a child’s age, the number one concern of any child is “What is 
going to happen to me?” (Engel, 1992, p.26; Wallerstein, 1980, p.35). The question, “At 
what age will divorce have the least damaging effects?” is often raised. Wolf responds. 
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“There is no best age” (Wolf, 1998, p.29). For many children, the biggest concern that 
the initial break-up brings is the fear of losing their parents (Teyber, 2001, p.31). In 
general, yoimger pre-school children seem less troubled than older children (Engel, 1992, 
p.24). Typically, elementary age children will experience complications in the area of 
social adjustment while complications for high school age are related more to self- 
concept (Miller, 1999, p.286). Many of the child’s concerns and responses are dependent 
upon his cognitive and emotional development (Miller, 1999, p.286). If there are 
dramatic “age-at-separation” effects, they have not been demonstrated empirically 
(Emery, 1999, p.59). Potential negative reactions for any age include fear, sadness, grief, 
anger, hostility, guilt, loneliness, resentment, shock, confusion, rejection, regression, 
depression, anxiety, exaggerated responsibility, sleep problems, masturbation, school 
problems, physical problems, and eating problems (Belli, 1988, p.216; Benedek, 1998, 
p.61-71; Berry, 1998, p.73; Engel, 1992, p.23; Fassel, 1991, p.3; Lansky, 2000, p.30; 
Levine, 1995, p.l7; McKay, 1999, p.l87; Miller, 1999, p.286; Wolf, 1998, p.lT). 
Weybume identifies children’s stages of grief as shock, denial, anger, sadness or 
depression, and healing (Weybume, 1999, p. 72-76). Hart identifies stages of feelings as 
fear and anxiety, abandonment and rejection, aloneness and sadness, fiustration and 
anger, rejection and resentment, re-establishment of trust (Hart, 1996, p.67). Benedek 
states that all children express fear with divorce. Their age determines the object of that 
fear (Benedek, 1998, p.61). “Kids don’t want divorce” (McKay, 1999, p.l87). A 
commonality among all ages is the intense desire for reconciliation (McKay, 1999, p.l87^ 
Wolf, 1998, p.37; Teyber, 2001, p.55). A second commonality among all ages is the 
view that the divorce is something happening to them personally (Berry, 1998, p.73). 
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Pre-school Children 



Preschoolers under the age of two years are not very aware of divorce and may 
seem less troubled than older children (Engel, 1992, p.24; Wolf, 1998, p.31). Effects 
may show up much later with these children. Children between the ages of birth and five 
years remember very little about the divorce but may have a pervasive feeling of anxiety 
(Fassel, 1991, p.47). Other theories suggest that divorce is most harmful for children 
under the age of five or six because of their limited ability to understand what is 
happening, and at the same time, divorce is most common in this age range (Emery, 

1999, p.59). The major issues for older preschoolers are change and loss (Wolf, 1998, 
p.30). They fear abandonment and may become generally clinging and particularly 
anxious at bedtime. A preschooler’s behavior may become regressive, and somatic 
symptoms are common (Benedek, 1998, p.61; Engel, 1992, p.24; Fassel, 1991, p.47; 
McKay, 1999, p.l90; Miller, 1999, p.286; Teyber, 2001, p.l 1; Wallerstein, 1980, p.63; 
Wolf, 1998, p.31). Routine can help preschoolers deal with divorce (Fassel, 1991, p.47; 
McKay, 1999, p.l 90; Miller, 1999, p.286; Wolf, 1998, p.31). Teaching a child to 
verbalize his feelings and to describe the object of his fear may help to alleviate 
uncertainty (Benedek, 1998, p.62; McKay, 1999, p.l 90). Role-play may be an effective 
tool (Benedek, 1998, p.77). Reassurance, consistency, and availability of parental 
support are necessary for preschoolers experiencing divorce (Benedek, 1998, p.62; 
Miller, 1999, p.286). 
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Ages 6-8 



Children from ages six to eight experience the most intense sadness of any age 
(Miller, 1999, p.286; Neuman, 1998, p.l24; Teyber, 2001, p.l 1; Wallerstein, 1980, p.65). 
Benedek quotes a child expressing feelings of rejection, “I don’t fit in anywhere. I feel 
like my insides are missing” (Benedek, 1998, p.68). Nmnbness is common, and children 
may intensely miss their father (Fassel, 1991, p.49; McKay, 1999, p.l 90). This age tends 
to worry about being left without a family and to worry about physical needs (Engel, 

1992, p.24; McKay, 1999, p.l 90). Concerns about the welfare of their parents as well as 
economic insecurity are prevalent (Fassel, 1991, p.50; Wolf, 1998, p.33). An unrealistic 
hope that their parents will get back together captivates their thoughts (Lansky, 2000, 
p.38; Miller, 1999, p.287). Children in this age group often experience guilt because they 
believe the divorce was their fault (Fassel, 1991 , p.5 1). Worries may be manifested by 
sleep difficulties, stomachaches, headaches, and nervous habits (Benedek, 1998, p.68; 
Lansky, 2000, p.38; Weybume, 1999, p.97). School performance may decline (Wolf, 
1998, p.33). Fantasy is often used as an escape (Benedek, 1998, p.79; Wolf, 1998, p.33). 
Children from ages six to eight are concrete in their thinking and “black and white” in 
their judgments. Concrete answers are needed in response to their literal questions 
(Benedek, 1998, p.79; Fassel, 1991, p.49). They need permission to express their sadness 
and reassurance that they are not the cause of the divorce (Benedek, 1998, p.62, 66). The 
permanence of the divorce and the inability of the child to do anything to reconcile the 
family must be emphasized (Benedek, 1998, p.66). Routine and reassurance are 
paramount in the coping of ages six to eight (Benedek, 1998, p.66). 
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Ages 9-12 



Divorce is frequently most difficult on children ages 9-12 (McKay, 1999, p.l 88; 
Weybume, 1999, p.99). The predominant response for this age group is anger (McKay, 
1999, p.l90; Neuman, 1998, p.l42; Teyber, 2001, p.l2; Wallerstein, 1980, p.74). At 
times, the anger is explosive (Wolf, 1998, p.34). Often the anger is directed at the 
custodial parent (Fassel, 1991, p.51) or the parent who seems to the child responsible for 
the divorce (McKay, 1999, p.l 90). Permitting the child to express anger in acceptable 
ways is advised (Benedek, 1998, p.64). Physical activity is one possible outlet for anger 
(Benedek, 1998, p.64). Many times, this age group is caught between feuding parents 
(Wolf, 1998, p.33) and is more likely to be used as a confidant for a parent (Benedek, 
1998, p.83). Children between ages 9-12 are likely to join a strong alliance against one 
parent (McKay, 1999, p.l 90). Guilt and grief are common responses (McKay, 1999, 
p.l 90; Miller, 1999, p.287). Their fear is directed toward financial needs (Benedek, 
1998, p.83). Role models are particularly important for this age group (Benedek, 1998, 
p.82). Hart cautions that the spiritual development of a child is most likely to be 
damaged at this age. He explains that disappointment, disillusionment, and rejection of 
the parents’ spiritual values could easily occur (Hart, 1996, p.21). 

Teens 

Teens fear how the divorce will change their lives (Benedek, 1 998, p.83). They 
gravitate between fear and numbness (Fassel, 1 99 1 , p.5 1 ). Teens experience heightened 
emotions (Engel, 1992, p.25) and tend to be angrier than younger children. The anger is 
especially directed toward parents’ dating. Many teens experience a deep sense of loss 
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and emptiness (McKay, 1999, p.l90). Feelings of betrayal may characterize teens 
(Teyber, 2001, p.l3). Chronic fatigue, nightmares, diminished concentration, depression, 
and lack of interest in school are common (Wolf, 1998, p.34). Forced independence and 
an “exaggerated sense of adult responsibility” (Engel, 1 992, p.25) are characteristics. 
Teens question whether or not their parents’ divorce foreshadows failure in their own 
future relationship (McKay, 1999, p.l90). In response, some withdraw (Engel, 1992, 
p.25). Others “translate unhappiness into bad adult behavior” such as sexual promiscuity, 
perversion, and/or drug or alcohol abuse (Belli, 1988, p.228; Fassel, 1991, p.51; McKay, 
1999, p.l90). Other escapes include food, shoplifting, running away, and suicide 
(McKay, 1999, p.l90; Wolf, 1998, p.37). Some teens will use the divorce as a “catalyst 
for growing up” (McKay, 1999, p.l90; Wolf, 1998, p.37). Adolescents who cope best 
have demonstrated moral courage, reasonable behavior, and good relationships with one 
or both parents (Engel, 1992, p.25). Teen children of divorce may positively maintain 
rapport with a teacher or other adult they like, and the relationship can strengthen the teen 
(Engel, 1992, p.25). 

Degree of Change 

“If one thing characterizes divorce, it is change” (Emery, 1999, p.l). The greater 
the amount of change a child experiences due to divorce, the greater will be the effects on 
the child (Wolf, 1998, p.55). Examples of change include economics, different housing, 
a new school, new friends, little access to the non-custodial parent, less time with the 
custodial parent, the introduction of a new dating partner, a pet left behind, and others 
(Wolf, 1998, p.55). Any combination of these factors of change increases the potential 
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negative effects. The most notable change is a drop in the standard of living especially 
for divorced women and custodial children (Emery, 1 999, p.8 1 ). Often the actual 
circumstances of the child’s life will change for the worse, and “downward social 
mobility” will occur. Jonsson defines social mobility as “household changes in social 
class or occupational prestige and level of education” (Jonsson, 1997, p.277). If the 
parent with the higher education and social position leaves, the child will experience a 
downward social mobility which may lessen the educational aspirations and may 
diminish parental educational resources for the child (Jonsson, 1997, p.277). 

Academics 

“F amil y revolution is the greatest single cause of decline in academic 
achievement during the last twenty years. It’s not better teachers, texts or curricula that 
our children need most. It’s better childhoods” (Zinsmeister, 1996, p.42). Does divorce 
affect the academic achievement of children? Hargreaves states, “If an academic 
achievement gap exists between one-parent and two-parent children, the ramifications for 
educators are enormous” (Hargreaves, 1991, p.l). Declining school performance is 
common during the process of divorce (Benedek, 1998, p.lO). Children fi’om divorced 
families are more likely to perform less well academically, have a lower academic self- 
concept, and are less motivated to achieve (Miller, 1999, p.285). Different studies have 
reached conflicting conclusions. In measuring academic competence, Emery has found 
statistical significance in four types of academic outcomes in children fi’om divorced 
homes: lower standardized test scores, lower grades and related indicators of performance 
in school, various measures of misconduct in school, and school completion and 
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educational attainment (Emery, 1999, p.45). A study by Teresa Peck, clinical 
psychologist at Center for Families in Transition, found a correlation between poor 
grades and divorce. She examined grades of students when they were in elementary 
school and again when they were in high school. She defines “imderachievers” as 
students with A’s and B’s in elementary school who earn grades of D’s and F’s in high 
schools. Her definition of “achievers” is students who maintain A’s and B’s throughout 
elementary and high school. 78% of the underachievers were from divorced homes, 
while 30% of the achievers were from divorced homes (Emery, 1999, p.46). Wadsby and 
Svedin’s well-known and often-quoted study on academic achievement included 221 
children: 74 children fix>m divorced homes, and 147 children fix>m two-parent homes. 

The results demonstrated no significant difference between the two groups academically 
(Wadsby, 1996, p.326). Numerous international studies report academic aptitude and 
achievement to be inferior in children of divorce when compared to children of intact 
families. A 1992 study in Finland and a 1985 Wisconsin study both conclude that 
deterioration in school performance is one of the most consistent outcomes of divorce 
(Wadsby, 1996, p.326). The Hammond study of 1979 and the Watts study of 1991 both 
claim there is no difference in academic achievement (Wadsby, 1996, p.326). The 
Bisnaire study of 1 991 reports significant decline in children of divorce but maintains 
they are well above failing (Wadsby, 1996, p.326). Kagan established in 1980 that 
socioeconomic status is associated with intellectual and academic functioning (Wadsby, 
1996, p.326). The Swanum study of 1 982 tested this theory in relation to divorced 
families and concluded that if socioeconomic status is controlled, no decline is found in 
the academic achievement of children of divorce (Wadsby, 1996, p.326). In contrast, the 
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Guidubaldi study of 1983 concluded that divorce accounts for negative academic effect 
independent of income, educational and occupational levels of parents (Wadsby, 1996, 
p.326). In examining divorce-related socioeconomic status in addition to social mobility 
and academic effects, Jonsson’s 1996 Swedish study concluded that downward social 
mobility has the greater negative effects on academics. Jonsson’s study considered final 
grade point average. It also foimd no significant relationship between socioeconomic 
status and grade point average in children of divorce. Jonsson concludes that while 
psychological reactions in children of divorce will be the same internationally, economic 
conditions vary greatly among nations due to differences in labor-market opportunities, 
taxation, child support laws, and welfare. He recommends international studies that 
consider each of these areas while studying academic effects of divorce on children 
(Jonsson, 1997, p.277). Biblarz conducted a study comparing children of divorce with 
children of widowed mothers. His findings conclude that children of divorce were less 
likely to complete high school, attend college, or attend graduate school than children of 
widowed mothers. He attributes this to socioeconomic levels and financial stress placed 
on divorced mothers (Biblarz, 2000, p.535). The McLanahan and Sandefur Study of 
1994 foimd that children fi-om divorced homes were two times as likely to drop out of 
hig h school as children fi'om two-parent homes (Emery, 1999, p.36). The 1988 
University of Illinois Study by Sheila Krein concluded that boys in single parent homes 
are likely to get 1 .7 fewer years of education than boys from two-parent homes (Lansky, 
2000, p.55). The Virginia Longitudinal Study conducted by Hetherington found that 
children of divorce were more likely to have academic problems and experienced an 
increased rate of high school drop-out (Hetherington, 1998, p.l69). Following high 
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school, children from divorced homes are less likely to attend college than children from 
two-parent homes (Fassel, 1991, p.l05; Gose, 1996, p.35; Levine, 1995, p.35). “The 
longer you live in a single-parent home, the less likely you are to go to college” (Gose, 
1996, p.35). Financial concerns hinder college attendance. While a divorced father may 
be financially capable of assisting a child with college expenses, he may choose not to do 
so. The father’s income is still considered in the child’s process of seeking financial aid 
and many times eliminates the financial qualifications of the child to receive any 
financial aid (Gose, 1996, p.35; Levine, 1995, p.45). The longitudinal study conducted 
by Wallerstein determined negative correlation between divorce and school attendance, 
academic achievement, attitudes toward learning, and the ability to concentrate 
(Wallerstein, 1980, p.265). Wallerstein warns that “temporary interruptions in the 
lea rning process have the potential for becoming consolidated into significant academic 
problems if a child is not able to resume his learning efforts within a reasonable period of 
time” (Wallerstein, 1980, p.264). One year following the divorce, 55% had good to 
excellent grades, and 25% had a steady decline in academic performance (Wallerstein, 
1980, p.271). Five years following the divorce, the academic performance of the entire 
group was roughly comparable to levels at the time of the divorce. 40% produced 
academic work below average grade level. Limited intellectual capability was not a 
factor. The study also found that academic performance was not significantly related to 
the father or mother’s socioeconomic level (Wallerstein, 1980, p.282). Wallerstein 
concludes that the divorce did not significantly alter school performance of the group as a 
group, but individual effects exist (Wallerstein, 1980, p.279). When examining the same 
group of children ten years later, Wallerstein found that 60% were on a downward 
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education course when compared with their fathers, and 45% were on a sumlarly 
downward course compared with their mothers’ level of education (Wallerstein, 1990, 
p.157). 



Other factors related to academic achievement are common in children from 
divorced families. Many experience difficulty concentrating and exhibit restlessness 
(Benedek, 1998, p.60; Lansky, 2000, p.43; Wallerstein, 1980, p.264). Schoolwork may 
deteriorate because children are distracted with worry (Lansky, 2000, p.43; Richmond, 
1998, p.33). Some children perform better in school as an attempt to shut out problems at 
home (Lansky, 2000, p. 43). In contrast, other children may intentionally allow grades to 
slip in an attempt to gain attention from both parents (Lansky, 2000, p.43; Richmond, 
1998, p.33). Children living with newly divorced mothers are more likely to be late for 
school and are less likely to have help with their homework (Hetherington, 2002, p.46). 
“Growth-enhancing experiences” such as music lessons, museum visits, owning a 
computer, etc. are more limited for divorced families due to finances (Levine, 1995, 
p.45). The educational resources in a new lower-economic neighborhood are many times 
less than what was available in the previous neighborhood for many divorced families 
(Levine, 1995, p.61). Children from divorced families are more likely to become 
“discipline problems” in school (Miller, 1999, p.285; Richmond, 1988, p.33). In the 
Furstenburg study, 34% of the children of divorce had discipline problems in school 
compared to 20% of children from two-parent homes (Levine, 1995, p.45). Amato’s 
meta-analysis found that children from divorced families scored significantly lower on 
measures of conduct (Amato, 2001, p.355). Developing social problems in the school 
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setting while none are apparent at home is not uncommon (Benedek, 1998, p.lO). 

Getting along with peers may become more difficult (Benedek, 1998, p.60; Hetherington, 
1998, p.l69; Lansky, 2000, p.43). Overall attitudes regarding school are more negative 
than in children from two-parent homes (Wallerstein, 1980, p.264). Wallerstein explains 
that divorce can compromise a child’s “receptivity to learning and willingness to 
experiment with new material” (Wallerstein, 1980, p.264). Children from divorced 
families are absent from school at higher rates than children from two-parent homes 
(Lansky, 2000, p.43; Richmond, 1988, p.33) and are twice as likely to have a teen 
childbirth (Emery, 1999, p.36; Thompson/Amato, 1991, p.l4). Involvement in student 
government and sports is less likely (Gose, 1996, p.35). 

With the preponderance of conflicting reports, Amato performed a quantitative 
meta-analysis in an effort to bring order to the confused and contradictory body of 
findings (Amato, 1991, p.26). Amato and his associates identified 92 studies that met the 
following four criteria: involved children from divorced and intact families; contained at 
least one quantitative measure of well-being; data collected must be capable of 
calculation of at least one effect size; must involve children as opposed to adult-children 
of divorce. The results relating to academic achievement showed statistical significance 
in lower academic achievement in children of divorce when compared to children from 
continuously married parents (Amato, 1991, p.37). The average effect size of 0.14 
standard deviation units was across all child outcomes in the 1991 meta-analysis. Amato 
recently updated the meta-analysis to include studies performed in the past decade. The 
findings show that when compared with children from continuously married parents. 



children with divorced parents continue to score significantly lower on measures of 
academic achievement as well as in the areas of conduct, psychological adjustment, self- 
concept, and social relations. The gap decreased in the 80’ s and has increased again in 
the 90’s (Amato, 2001, p.355). Amato found a shift in the magnitude of effect sizes 
which are smaller than the earlier meta-analysis. One explanation for the smaller effect 
sizes is the manner in which the research studies were conducted. Methodologically 
sophisticated studies of the 90’ s tend to yield weaker effect sizes due to larger samples 
(Amato, 2001, p.356). His 2001 meta-analysis concludes that divorce continues to have a 
negative effect on the academic achievement of children (Amato, 2001, p.355). 

Long Term Effects 

Differing opinions exist on the idea of whether or not long-term effects from 
divorce exist for children. Differing definitions of “long term” also exist, but a 
commonly accepted definition of “long term” is more than two years while “short term” 
refers to less than two years (Teyber, 2001, p.lO). There is general agreement that in the 
long run, divorce can definitely have a negative effect on children. Not all authors and 
researchers agree that divorce was the worst action for the children. Remaining in the 
environment of a failing marriage also has negative effects. Which is more damaging to 
a child? “Without access to time machines and parallel universes, this will never be 
totally resolved” (Wolf, 1998, p.53). Little agreement exists about the extent, severity, 
and diuation of problems because there is great diversity in children’s responses to 
marital transitions (Hetherington, 1998, p.l69). Pedro-Carroll, Founder of the Children 
of Divorce Intervention Program (CODIP), states, “Substantial variation in long-term 
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reactions to divorce exist” (Pedro-Carroll, 1997, p.216). Authors repeatedly refer to 
divorce as an ongoing “process” rather than a singular event with effects occurring 
throughout the process (Emery, 1999, p.3; Hetherington, 2002, p.3; Sun, 2002, p.486; 
Wallerstein, 1990, p.297). With this in mind, consider the following opinions. 

Resilience of children is a common view. Emery claims that the while divorce is 
an “exceedingly difficult transition” for children and their parents, the “weight of clinical 
and research evidence suggests that most children are resilient in the long run” (Emery, 
1999, p.20). He continues, “Resilience is the normative psychological outcome of divorce 
for children” (Emery, 1999, p.37). Belli agrees that children of divorce do not 
“inevitably” suffer lifetime damage (Belli, 1988, p.201). He states, “No long-term study 
of thousands of children of divorce from all classes and races in all sections of this 
country has ever been made” that supports a lasting damage (Belli, 1988, p. 202.) Emery 
agrees that a major sampling issue in divorce research is whether the sample is 
representative of a larger population to which findings can be generalized (Emery, 1 999, 
p.21). Teyber states, “The widespread myth that children’s lives are forever blighted by 
divorce is false” (Teyber, 2001, p.3). He explains that there is much parents can do to 
help their children through the crisis. He suggests that parents eliminate ongoing 
hostility, eliminate ineffective discipline, prevent loss of contact with a parent, refrain 
from pressuring a child to side with one parent against the other, and refrain from 
drawing the child into an adult role of meeting a parent’s needs (Teyber, 2001, p.l6). 

The general pattern he has identified is that five to ten years following a divorce, 25% of 
the children are doing very well, 50% have mixed success and problems, and 25% 
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struggle with significant, enduring problems (Teyber, 2001, p.l6). Martinez agrees that 
negative outcomes firom divorce can be mediated by positive parenting practices 
(Martinez, 2002, p.l07). Benedek asserts that the effects of divorce will end for a girl in 
about six months to one year and for a boy in about two years (Benedek, 1998, p.83). 
Stewart claims children rebound to average levels of meptal health by eighteen months 
(Coontz, 1997, p.22). Belli places the responsibility of long-term effects upon the 
parents. He states, “You and your spouse are the best determiners of whether or not any 
long-term d amagin g effects to your children will result firom your divorce” (Belli, 1988, 
p.202). Berry claims that if the process of divorce is clean and straightforward, long- 
lasting effects will not occur (Berry, 1998, p.202). Neuman states, “The truth is, children 
can and do live happily after divorce” (Neuman, 1998, p.l 1). He explains that from 
divorce “invaluable, lasting lessons for your children about courage, independence, and 
self-esteem can be crafted” (Neuman, 1 998, p. 1 4). In her book directed to preteens. 
Bode summarizes, “Living through divorce does not automatically cause wounds that 
never heal. It does not have to be the end of your world. Like a giant puzzle, the pieces 
of your life can be arranged and rearranged into a vibrant picture. You can learn from 
your experiences, grow emotionally, and have a happy future (Bode, 2001, p.90). In his 
meta-analysis of 92 divorce studies, Amato concludes that “most children are 
psychologically resilient” in coping with parental divorce (Thompson/Amato, 1999, 
p.l 3). The most notable differences in resiliency occur at the extreme and not at the 
center of the distributions (Thompson/Amato, 1999, p.l 3). The tendency is to 
overestimate the negative effects due to divorce. Correlation does not equal causation, 
and problems found after divorce may have been present before the divorce. In cases 
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such as these, the effects are not “consequences” of divorce (Thompson/Amato, 1999, 
p.l5). Amato cautions that resilience is not the same as invulnerability. Resilience 
implies that “kids boimce back” (Thompson/Amato, 1999, p.l6). Amato recommends 
avoidance of the need for children to be resilient (Thompson/Amato, 1999, p.l6). “Some 
children are irreparably woimded by divorce. While the wounds of most heal, even 
healed woimds usually leave a scar” (Thompson/ Amato, 1999, p.l8). 

In contrast to the previous ideas, Fassel claims “the few longitudinal studies that 
exist claim that effects are long-lasting and not temporary as previously thought” (Fassel, 
1991, p.5). She concludes that divorce is long-lasting in its effects (Fassel, 1991, p.5). 
Rentmeester agrees that divorce is a “long-term, lifelong process” for children 
(Rentmeester, 1997, p.l63). Jonsson concludes, “Previous studies fairly consistently 
reveal educational disadvantages for children of divorce as measured by standardized 
tests, grade point average, exams, diplomas, or years of completed education” (Jonsson, 
1997, p.277). He also points out that the long term disadvantages are not as great if 
researchers control for various background factors. Sun’s study assessed children at four 
sequential time periods extending from three years prior to the divorce to three years after 
the divorce. He concludes that the “marital disruption process” affects the children 
continuously (Sun, 2002, p.486). 

Several longitudinal studies have been conducted. Above all the previous studies, 
one researcher comes to the forefront. Judith Wallerstein performed a twenty-five year 
study with a group of children of divorce. Most other sources quoted her works. Some 
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supported them; others refuted them; but few could ignore them. Wallerstein 
summarizes, “Contrary to what we have long thought, the major impact of divorce does 
not occur during childhood or adolescence. Rather it rises in adulthood as serious 
romantic relationships move center stage. When it comes time to choose a life mate and 
build a new family, the effects of divorce crescendo” (Wallerstein, 2000, p.xxix). 

Wallerstein’ s study of 131 children and adolescents from sixty families who had 
recently separated and filed for divorce in Marin County, California, began in 1971 . 
Because of the commonly held assumption that divorce was a short-lived crisis, the study 
was originally designed to last one year (Wallerstein, 1990, p.xv). Because most families 
were still in crisis one year to eighteen months after the study was initiated, the study was 
extended. To begin her research, Wallerstein examined the children and parents 
intensively for six weeks at the time of the initial physical separation. She contacted and 
reexamined them at eighteen months, five years, ten years, and again at twenty-five years 
(Wallerstein, 2000, appendix). At eighteen months after separation, most children had 
passed through the most acute stage of crisis (Wallerstein, 1980, p.l63). At the five year 
mark, 34% were doing exceptionally well; 29% were adjusting adequately; 37% were in 
poor psychological health defined as moderately to severely depressed; 23% displayed 
anger linked to school failure (McKay, 1999, p.l91). The anger was manifested by 
delinquency, sexual acting-out, and anger at the father (McKay, 1999, p.l91). 

At the ten year mark, 1 16 of the original 1 3 1 were revisited. They were eager to 
discuss their lives and the effects they still felt. They vividly remembered the “day of 
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separation.” They resolved not to have children themselves until they were sure of 
marital happiness. Their anger was tempered with sympathy. Those who were 
preschoolers at the time of their parents’ divorce were better adjusted than the others. 

The majority received no child support throughout the process. While most parents had 
remarried within two years, nine out of ten second marriages had failed by this ten year 
mark. One in eight saw parents find happiness in remarriage. (McKay, 1999, p.l93). 
Wallerstein reached several conclusions at the ten year mark. One conclusion is that it is 
not possible to predict the long term effects of divorce on children firam how they react at 
the outset (Wallerstein, 1990, p.l5). Another conclusion is that the effects of divorce are 
often long-lasting (Wallerstein, 1990, p.297). Finally, Wallerstein determined that 
“divorce is not a more ‘normal’ experience simply because so many people have been 
touched by it; Our findings reveal that all children suffer fiom divorce no matter how 
many of their fiiends have gone through it” (Wallerstein, 1990, p.303). 

At the twenty-five year mark, Wallerstein added a comparison group of two 
same-age, same-sex adult children fi'om intact families fiwm the same neighborhood for 
each adxalt child of divorce. At the twenty-five year mark, the adxalt children of divorce 
reflected on their lives and shared their msights. They said that parental anger at the time 
of divorce was not what mattered the most. The many years of living in a post-divorce or 
remarried family had the biggest impact. Some of their insights regarding concerns are 
the following: feelings of sadness, loneliness, and anger during childhood; traveling 
alone; having no choice in how you spend your time; wondering if you will have 
financial help for college; worrying about your parents for years; reaching adulthood with 
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acute anxiety; asking if you can protect your own child from having these same 
experiences growing up (Wallerstein, 2000, introduction). Not one of the adult children 
of divorce wanted their own children to repeat their childhood experiences. The whole 
trajectory of their lives was altered by the divorce experience. Many of these adult 
children are stronger for their struggles and think of themselves as survivors who have 
learned to rely on their own judgment and to take responsibility for themselves. Most do 
not take relationships lightly and maintziin a reverence for a good family life (Wallerstein, 
2000, introduction). 

Criticisms are directed toward Wallerstein’ s study. The most common criticism is 
that Wallerstein initially failed to include a control group from intact families. (Coontz, 
1997, p.21; Emery, 1999, p.21; Furstenberg, 1991, p.68; Lansky, 2000, p.3; Levine, 

1995, p.58; Pedro-Carroll, 1997, p.213). At the twenty-five year mark, Wallerstein added 
a control group fix)m intact families from the same neighborhoods as the study group. 
Other criticisms include small sample size, using mainly White, middle-class families, 
and using a self-selected group (Lansky, 2000, p.3; Levine, 1995, p.58). Coontz asserts 
that Wallerstein oversimplifies the cause of the effects by attributing everything to the 
divorce (Coontz, 1997, p.21). Coontz also observes that Wallerstein’ s estimates of risk 
are more than two times as high as other reputable researchers (Coontz, 1997, p.21). In 
discussing Wallerstein’ s study at the 10-year mark, Furstenberg summarizes, “It is highly 
like ly that the study exaggerates the prevalence of long-term problems; all problems that 
emerge after the break-up are blamed on the divorce” (Furstenberg, 1991, p.68). 
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A contemporary of Wallerstein, Mavis Hetherington, conducted the Virginia 
Longitudinal Study during the same time as Wallerstein’ s study. Both researchers are 
from Berkeley University, are now in their seventies, have been in a single marriage for 
over 40 years, have conducted a 25-30 year longitudinal study on children of divorce, and 
have published a major book on effects of divorce on children in the past 2 years. 
Similarities end there. Major differences exist between the two studies. Wallerstein’s 
method was intimate interviews with approximately 131 children from 60 families over a 
period of 25 years. Wallerstein concludes that divorce can adversely affect children into 
adulthood. Hetherington’ s method gathered data via questionnaires from 2,500 children 
from 1 ,400 families over a period of 30 years. Hetherington concludes that 80% of the 
children recover from divorce by the time they reach adulthood. The contrasting studies 
of Wallerstein and Hetherington are described respectively as “deep but narrow,” and 
“wide but shallow” (McLaughlin, 2002, p.40). Wallerstein presents a more negative 
view, and Hetherington focuses on positive aspects. (McLaughlin, 2002, p.40). 

Hetherington describes the Virginia Longitudinal Study as “the most 
comprehensive examination of divorce ever conducted” (Hetherington, 2002, p.3). The 
study included over 2,500 children from 1,400 families who were followed for three 
decades. The Virginia Longitudinal Study used questionnaires, standardized test 
measures, observations of family problem-solving sessions, and interviews 
(Hetherington, 2002, p.285). A comparison group from non-divorced families was added 
after the first decade of research (Hetherington, 2002, p.5). Hetherington states that 
while no doubt exists that divorce can devastate lives, negative effects have been 
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exaggerated while positive effects have been ignored in much popular and academic 
writings (Hetherington, 2002, p.5). “Negative long-term effects have been exaggerated 
to the point where we have now created a self-fulfilling prophecy” (Hetherington, 2002, 
p.7). In the Virginia Longitudinal Study, most children were resilient two years after the 
divorce (Hetherington, 2002, p. 122). Six years after the divorce, 75% were functioning 
“well within the normal range” while 25% were struggling with emotional, social, 
academic, or behavioral problems compared with 10% of the control group experiencing 
problems (Hetherington, 2002, p. 125). By twenty years later, 80% were able to adapt to 
their new life and become reasonably well adjusted (Hetherington, 2002, p.228). 20% of 
the children fi’om divorced families were “troubled” in comparison to 10% of children 
jfrom non-divorced homes (Hetherington, 2002, p.228). Most children fi-om her study 
looked back on the divorce as a painful experience but were successfully going on with 
their lives (Hetherington, 2002, p.7). A minority “emerged enhanced” because of the 
divorce experience (Hetherington, 2002, p.7). The argument that economic stress causes 
many of the emotional, psychological, and social problems in children of divorce was not 
confirmed by the Virginia Longitudinal Study (Hetherington, 2002, p.49). Initial 
responses to divorce were not an indicator of long-term effects on the children. Some 
appeared to be adjusting well initially, but delayed problems became apparent in 
adolescence or young adulthood (Hetherington, 2002, p.l 1 1). How well the children 
coped was dependent upon stresses and personal and social resources available to them 
(Hetherington, 2002, p. 1 1 2). Hetherington gives two “bottom-line messages” regarding 
the long-term effects of divorce on children. The first states that “competent, 
authoritative mothers can provide the support, sensitivity, and engagement their children 
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need for normal development.” The second is that “flexibility and diversity” exist in 
divorce. She explains that divorce is not a form of “developmental predestination” and 
that the “door to positive change always remains open” (Hetherington, 2002, p.229). For 
most children, the legacy of divorce is largely overcome 20 years after the divorce 
(Hetherington, 2002, p.253). The Virginia Longitudinal Study concludes that overall, 
resiliency, a strong “self-righting” tendency, is the norm in the long-term development of 
children of divorce (Hetherington, 2002, p.279). 

Constance Ahrons, author of The Good Divorce, conducted the Binuclear Family 
Study for the National Institute of Mental Health. The study included 98 families in the 
Midwestern United States randomly selected fi-om one Wisconsin county via public 
records. Differences exist between her study and those of Wallerstein and Hetherington. 
Random selection was the initial difference. She studied “normal” divorced families 
rather than those requesting help via volunteering for participation in a project. Ahrons 
included both ex-spouses throughout the study. She explains that interviewing both ex- 
spouses presents two pictures of the same divorce which yields two entirely different 
divorces (Ahrons, 1994, p.l6). Over the course of six years, Ahrons also interviewed 91 
new partners of divorced spouses. Her findings were similar to Wallerstein’ s. About 
50% had “bad” divorces that caused harm to both children and adults. The other half had 
“good” divorces that preserved family ties and provided the child with two parents and 
healthy families (Ahrons, 1994, p.5). Ahrons focuses on the positive models of divorce 
and explains, “Good models provide direction” (Ahrons, 1994, p.l6). If you ask 
questions founded in negative assumptions, you will receive negative responses. Ahrons 
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always asks the positive counterpart first (Ahrons, 1994, p.l6). Ahrons identifies two 
basic factors differentiating children who are and are not damaged. The first factor is 
continuing the benefit by maintaining family relationships that were important prior to 
the divorce. The second factor is a generally supportive and cooperative relationship 
between the parents whether married or divorced (Ahrons, 1994, p.l26). 

Adult Children of Divorce 

Researchers have studied adult children of divorce. Engel concludes, “Adult 
children of divorce have emotional reactions that are just as strong as those of yoimger 
children” (Engel, 1992, p.25). Fassel states, “Issues you don’t resolve as a child, you 
carry into adulthood” (Fassel, 1991, p. 121). The following lists common struggles and 
characteristics of adult children of divorce: financial worries; imcertainty about the 
future in general; uncertainty about future education; fear of being manipulated; feelings 
of being tom in half emotionally; feeling “familyless”; apprehension about repeating 
parents’ pattern of imsuccessful marriage; overdeveloped sense of responsibility; fear of 
conflict; use of conflict in relationships; attempt to control; fear of intimacy; wary of 
commitments; prone to addictions (Fassel 1991, p.6; Engel, 1992, p.25). Individuals 
other than children of divorce face these issues. The difference is that for adult children 
of divorce, the divorce is the center of the octopus, and all other factors are tentacles 
extending fi'om it (Fassel, 1991, p.46). 
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Ways Schoob Can Support 

“Children of divorce get very little support from adults as their world falls apart. 
Apparently, during this time, adult friends, relatives, and teachers are hesitant to 
interfere” (Engel, 1992, p.24). Authors agree that there is much schools and teachers can 
do to support children as they experience the crisis of their parents’ separation and 
divorce. Sammons states that teachers can have considerable influence on the effect the 
divorce has on children (Sammons, 2000, p.65). Often children are trapped in the middle 
of parental conflicts. Schools have the potential to help take children “out of the middle” 
(Lipnickey, 2001, p.47; Weybume, 1999, p.57). “Because school is a structured and 
predictable place, it has the potential to impart a sense of security that may be lacking at 
home” (Benedek, 1998, p.210). In reference to the children in her study, Wallerstein 
states that outside of the school, “few institutions touched these children’s lives” 
(Wallerstein, 1 980, p.43). She refers to schools as a “continuing presence at a time of 
great discontinuity” (Wallerstein, 1980, p.44). Wallerstein asserts that teachers should be 
informed of major changes in a child’s life in order to maximize efforts to create a 
supportive setting (Wallerstein, 1980, p.266). “More than that, we believe that education 
of teachers should be expanded to include a more comprehensive, complex view of the 
psychological development of children including the effects of temporary and prolonged 
stress” (Wallerstein, 1980, p.266). Neuman agrees that school may be the only part of a 
child’s life that does not change with divorce and refers to school as a “haven” (Neuman, 
1 998, p.5 1). In her study, Hetherington concludes that the “right kind” of school can 
measurably increase a child’s chances of “successfully navigating life after divorce” 
(Hetherington, 2002, p.l2). Hetherington describes the “right kind” of school as one that 
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is more than academically strong. The teachers make the child feel “cared for” and are 
open and willing to listen. The discipline policy is loving but firm. The institution is the 
equivalent of an authoritative parent who provides stmcture, support, and emotional 
regulation (Hetherington, 2002, p.l45). Many children have successfully coped with 
divorce crisis and have been helped by “unheralded support of teachers and schools” 
(Sammons, 2000, p.64). Hetherington identified mentoring as an effective support for 
children. She explains that a “close, sustained, supportive relationship with a competent 
adult such as a teacher or coach” could be part of the solution to an adverse family 
situation (Hetherington, 2002, p.l44). In her Virginia Longitudinal Study, she found that 
“being an effective mentor is no short-term thing” (Hetherington, 2002, p.l44). Contact 
with the involved teacher had little effect if the relationship did not last for at least two 
years (Hetherington, 2002, p.l44). Wallerstein agrees that a “close relationship to a 
fiiendly teacher” can improve a child’s coping capabilities (Wallerstein, 1980, p.277). 
Pedro-Carroll echoes the idea that a positive relationship with a teacher or other key adult 
outside the home can aid a child’s adjustment (Pedro-Carroll, 1997, p.217). By 
understanding the impact of divorce, teachers and schools can effectively assist children 
of divorce through their difficulties (Miller, 1999, p.285). One of the conclusions fi-om 
Amato’s meta-analysis is that supportive programs in school settings have been shown to 
improve children’s functioning following marital disruption (Amato, 2001, p.356). 
Richardson agrees that school based interventions can help “counter adverse effects of 
divorce” (Richardson, 1999, p.21). Sun asserts, “Counseling and help should be provided 
to children both before and after parental divorce in order to minimize the negative 
effects” (Sun, 2002, p.486). Teyber’s summary of the 3-fold way teachers can help 
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children experiencing divorce includes anticipating concerns, understanding what the 
problems mean, and responding effectively (Teyber, 2001, p.4). Authors provide specific 
suggestions for accomplishing each facet of support. 

Support Strategies from Miller 

According to Miller, effective teaching begins with the teacher’s understanding of 
the impact of divorce on the child. A supportive environment, safe channels for children 
to communicate feelings and problems, instruction on building coping and self- 
regulations skills, and resources to help parents must be developed (Miller, 1999, p.285). 

Educators possess the potential to provide emotional security and support to the 
child in the areas of recreational, advice-giving, resource, emotional, and positive 
feedback. Specifically, the teacher can assure the child that their relationship is secure 
and intact. This reassurance affirms the safety, security, and self-worth of the child. 
Compassion can be expressed by using tolerant, calming and kind words that 
communicate acceptance and understanding of the child. Security is fostered by 
preparing the child in advance for any changes in the routine (Miller, 1999, p.285). 

Because the child has had no control over many divorce-related issues in his life, 
opportunities to exercise personal control can be provided at school. A lack of personal 
control may threaten a child’s “sense of mastery” (Miller, 1999, p.285). Teachers can 
look for ways the child can influence meaningful classroom procedures, activities, and 
events. Examples include choice in seating arrangements, groups, activities, and 
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homework. Assigning leadership roles to children will increase their sense of personal 
control (Miller, 1999, p.285). 

Miller recommends that educators be tolerant of variability in academic 
performance. Children experiencing their parents’ divorce may be emotionally 
preoccupied and unable to concentrate on schoolwork. Miller cautions teachers against 
interpreting inconsistency as a lack of interest, “lazy,” or intentional. Calmly discussing 
problems and possible solutions with students can help refocus their attention and efforts 
(Miller, 1999, p.286). Expressing faith in the child’s character and capacity for growth is 
paramount. Misbehavior is a natural reaction to divorce. By being less critical and more 
patient, teachers can assist children in learning new, acceptable behaviors (Miller, 1999, 

p.286). 



Creating safe chaimels promotes communication. Together with input from the 
children, teachers can establish a procedure that encourages children to communicate 
concerns whenever necessary. Applying communication skills to divorce concerns is 
desired. “Active-reflective listening” in which the teacher listens and restates what the 
child is saying is effective. Using open-ended questions rather than yes/no questions is 
recommended. “F’ statements are preferred to “You” statements. Clarification of the 
child’s concerns should be expressed. An example of a clarification statement is the 
following: “Let me make sure I’m understanding. . .” (Miller, 1999, p.286). 
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Coping skills must be taught to the children. The first step is for the child to 
regain composure. Teachers can help children devise strategies to regain control of their 
emotions or behaviors. Examples of coping strategies include talking to the teacher, 
talking to a peer, a personal touch by the teacher, or nonverbal methods of drawing a 
picture or writing in a joiutial. Some children may need to respond physically by running 
in the gym or being sent on an errand. Short breaks can be utilized as a coping skill 
(Miller, 1999, p.287). 

F inal words of advice from Miller address expectations and early intervention. 
“Be firm, yet fair about expectations” (Miller, 1999, p.288). The author explains that 
teachers must communicate their expectations and then give firm, immediate response to 
violations. Regarding intervention. Miller states, “Be proactive, not reactive” (Miller, 
1999, p.288). As soon as the teacher becomes aware of a child experiencing family 
disruption, consulting with the school counselor and gaining support for the child is 
recommended (Miller, 1999, p.288). 

While teachers are very capable of supporting children in family disruption, 
limitations exist. Miller offers the following cautions. Focus on divorce-related 
problems only as they affect classroom behavior and academic performance. Refer the 
child to a counselor if chronic problems or stress are present. Discuss the divorce with 
the parents only in terms of how it affects the child’s classroom behavior and academics. 
Avoid being drawn into taking sides. Be compassionate and a source of support to the 
child without assuming a parental role. Finally, facilitate access to relevant resources 
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without suggesting you will be personally involved in resolving the problem (Miller, 
1999, p.288). 

Resource ideas for assisting teachers include creating a teacher group to 
brainstorm strategies, designing or attending a workshop, creating a list of reading 
resources, asking the librarian for age-appropriate literature, and searching the web. 
Miller’s suggestion for parental resource is to prepare a one-two page handout on how 
parents can help their children with divorce stress. Requesting that parents inform the 
teacher about specific issues, how the child is coping, and when new stressful events 
occur is encouraged (Miller, 1999, p.288). 



Support Strategies from Lipnickey 

Communication with schools is often complicated for children of divorce. Many 
times, only one parent is aware of pertinent school mformation regarding their child. By 
establishing a set of policies and procedures to be implemented at the beginning of each 
year, schools and school boards have the opportunity to help remove children fi-om the 
middle of parental conflict (Lipnicky, 2001, p.47). The first step in accomplishing the 
goal of taking children “out of the middle” is to create a database for all students. The 
information it contains includes the folloAving: 

1 . Child’s name, address, phone number 

2. Residential and nonresidential parents’ fiill name, spouse, address, 
home and work phone numbers, e-mail address, and time child is 
ordered to spend with each parent 

3. Name of parent who is to be contacted in case of emergency 

4. Any court-ordered limitations on contact with the child by either parent 

5. An inventory of documents on file that are school related to the child 
(Lipnickey, 2001, p.47) 



The second step is for the school to write letters to both parents of students whose 
parents do not live together enumerating responsibilities and expectations. When both 
parents are informed about responsibilities by an independent third party rather than by a 
former spouse, the information carries greater weight (Lipnickey, 2001, p.47). The letter 
should clearly explain the following: 

1. Student’s responsibilities 

2. Parents’ responsibilities 

3. Teacher’s expectations 

4. School’s expectations (Lipnickey, 2001, P-47) 

Examples of topics of responsibilities and expectations include academic performance, 
homework assignments, permission slips, attendance, pvmctuality, dress code, fees, and 
others (Lipnickey, 2001, p.47). 

Students should be instructed to deliver all school documents to the “residential 
parent for school purposes,” and the school should mail copies to the non-residential 
parent unless restrained by court order (Lipnickey, 2001, p.47). Both parents should be 
encouraged to attend the same parent-teacher conference so that they receive identical 
and simultaneous information. By handling communication, schools Can remove some of 
the stress from the children (Lipnickey, 2001, p. 47). Lipnickey recommends developing 
support groups comprised of children of divorce as an additional avenue of support. In a 
telephone interview with the researcher, Lipnickey revealed that most of her information 
originated from years of personal experience in her law practice. 
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Support Strategies from Sammons and Lewis 

Sammons and Lewis maintain that teachers can have considerable influence on 
the effect divorce has on their students (Sammons, 2000, p.65). Because the teachers and 
students spend much time together, teachers can observe behaviors and give clues 
regarding struggles to parents and professional counselors. Teachers help shape 
strategies that enable children to thrive (Sammons, 2000, p.64). 

Suggestions are directed toward teachers. Maintaining consistency and discipline 
can increase the security of the child. By allocating specific, achievable tasks and 
responsibilities, teachers can make the children feel competent. Before leaping to 
conclusions about a child’s anxieties, actively encourage the child to express how he 
views a situation and listen carefully to the child’s point of view. Be an advocate for the 
child by encouraging parents to work together for the child’s best interest. Finally, keep 
both parents involved. Newsletters and notices should be sent to both parents. In 
contrast to Lipnickey’s advice, Sammons asserts that individual conferences with each 
parent should occur in which information is obtained and feedback is given (Sammons, 
2000, p.65). 

Support Strategies from Diamond 

Diamond provides practical suggestions for teachers to offer support to children 
fix>m divorced families. She focuses on “sensitizing” teachers to common situations that 
children may face (Diamond, 1985, p.31). The following is her list: 

1 . Assume some children are not living with both natural parents; then 
identify those students (Diamond, 1985, p.31). 



2. Get the names right (Diamond, 1985, p.32). 

3. Make it easy when written communications or gifts are to be sent 
home. Offer options; everyone makes two, etc. (Diamond, 1985, p.33). 

4. Avoid embarrassing questions (Diamond, 1985, p.34). 

5. Respect confidentiality (Diamond, 1985, p.34). 

6. Recognize that certain class projects may cause embarrassment. Take 
advantage of opportunities to legitimize differences (Diamond, 1985, 
p.35). 

7. At Open House, expect fi"om 1-4 parents (Diamond, 1985, p.36). 

8. Maintain an open mind regarding the worth of single-parent families 

(Diamond, 1985, p.36). 



Support Strategies from Brodkin 

Dr. Brodkin provides five principles for promoting healing in children of divorce. 
They include the following: 

1 . Keep reaching out to the parents. 

2. Suggest professional guidance or counseling. 

3. Provide support for the child. 

4. Develop individualized learning that includes activities regarding 
divorce. 

5. Integrate support into learning (Brodkin, 1995, p.30). 



Support Strategies from Barr 

Barr took a slightly different approach by asking individuals who had experienced 
the divorce of their parents when they were children how teachers could help children 
through divorce. The following suggestions resulted: 

1 . Understand why I’m upset (girl, age 8). 

2. Don’t yell at me for daydreaming. Please give a little extra bit of help 
and care (girl, age 16). 

3. Teach me how to handle problems (boy, age 10). 

4. Give advice on how to keep grades up (boy, age 9). 

5. Let students know you are available to talk about any problem (girl, age 
17). 
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6. Don’t assume kids live with both parents (girl, age 18). 

7. Be more aware of “What does daddy do?” type questions (boy, age 29). 

8. Listen (girl, age 17). 

(Barr, 1982, p.l33). 



School-Based Intervention Programs 

Programs in the school setting have been shown to improve the functioning of 
children following marital disruption (Amato, 2001, p.356). Amato expresses the 
continuing importance of developing and evaluating therapeutic and education programs 
for children of divorce (Amato, 2001, p.366). Manning recommends or ganizin g support 
groups where children can talk about and work through their experiences. He explains, 
“No one knows more about the emotional turmoil of divorce than the children of divorce 
themselves” (Manning, 1991, p.l3). Through interviewing children of divorce. Bode 
concludes that what helps them the most is to talk about changes and listen to advice 
from others in similar situations (Bode, 2001, p.8). Richardson identifies three 
characteristics of any effective school-related intervention. First, the intervention should 
develop a strong support system for the child. This is accomplished by involving parents 
through questionnaires, meetings, and parent-child interactions. Teachers are involved in 
the support system by rating the child’s behavior. In addition, the intervention should 
foster peer support (Richardson, 1999, p.25). Secondly, the intervention program should 
focus on building skills. Finally, flexibility of the program to allow modifications to 
accommodate children of different gender, ethnicity, and socioeconomics is needed 
(Richardson, 1999, p.25). Richardson states, “It is clear that continued utilization of 
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effective school-based interventions for children of divorce could only help these 
children deal with an often confusing and painful situation” (Richardson, 1999, p.25). 

Goldman and King developed a school-based program in 1985. This program 
incorporates activity groups, teacher training and parent involvement and is designed for 
elementary and young adolescents. The flexibility of the program allows it to extend 
from six to twelve weeks. Ideally, meeting one hour for ten weeks is the preference of 
this program. Teachers are involved by completing written evaluations of each 
participant both at the beginning and at the conclusion of the program’s duration. The 
study showed that children who were just beginning to experience divorce showed more 
improvement than children whose parents had been divorced for two years or longer 
(Richardson, 1999, p.23). 

McGonagle founded “Banana Splits” in 1989. This school based peer support 
program for children of divorce generally meets during the scheduled lunch times of 
students. Students discuss divorce-related issues with other students and a school 
counselor approximately one time every-other week (Kimball, 1994, p.l20). 

Stolberg and Mahler developed a school-based program in 1989 and updated it in 
1994. This program lasts fourteen weeks. The three components of skill building, skills 
transfer, and support are the program’s objectives. The skill building focuses on 
identifying feelings while the skill transfer addresses parents through workshops. The 
skill building segment yielded significant adjustment gains (Richardson, 1999, p.24). 
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Sanders and Riester developed a school-based program in 1996. This program 
meets for 30-minute weekly sessions over ten weeks. Two goals comprise the program: 
to enhance children’s imderstanding of divorce and to teach ways for children to cope 
with divorce. The results yielded improved peer relations and feelings of social 
acceptance (Richardson, 1999, p.24). 

Pedro-Carroll and Alpert-Gillis developed the Children of Divorce Intervention 
Program (CODIP) in 1982. The program was expanded in 1992. CODIP contains seven 
goals based upon Wallerstein’s principles of what can help children through divorce 
(Richardson, 1999, p.25). The results yielded the following: benefit in adjustment, 
diminished anxiety, fewer negative attributions, and realistic perceptions of situations 
children can and cannot control (Richardson, 1999, p.24). 

Children of Divorce Intervention Program (CODIP) 

In discussing divorce-related research, Pedro-Carroll explains that past research 
has focused more on risk factors for negative outcomes than on protective factors that 
favor adaptive outcomes (Pedro-Carroll, 1997, p.216). She concludes that more research 
is needed to identify pathways to wellness. Factors identified for promoting wellness 
include authoritative, nurturant, effective parenting, sound parent-child relationships, 
parental cooperation in child-related matters, minimal interparental conflict, and effective 
coping strategies (Pedro-Carroll, 1997, p.216). Factors for negative adjustment include 
high interparental conflict and maladaptive coping styles (Pedro-Carroll, 1997, p.217). 
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Pedro-Carroll asserts that preventive interventions are needed to teach children effective 
coping strategies (Pedro-Carroll, 1997, p.217). CODIP was developed in 1982 with two 
goals in mind: 1) minim ize divorce’s negative impact on children; 2) teach children skills 
and competencies to help them cope in maximally adaptive ways with the major 
challenges in the aftermath of divorce (Pedro-Carroll, 1997, p.218). Wallerstein’s 
concept of specific psychological tasks confi'onting children of divorce is reflected in the 
program’s defining features for different ages (Pedro-Carroll, 1997, p.218). The school- 
based program seeks to create a supportive environment where children can fireely share 
experiences, establish common bonds, and clarify misconceptions. It also teaches 
children skills that enhance their capacity to cope with stressful changes that often 
accompany divorce (Pedro-Carroll, 1997, p.218). Curriculum is available for the 
following four combinations of grades: Kindergarten and 1®* grade, 2"** and 3^** grades, 4*** 
through 6* grades, and 7**' through 9* grades. Each age group shares the following seven 
program objectives: 

1 . Provide a supportive group environment 

2. Help children identify and appropriately express feelings 

3. Promote imderstanding of divorce-related concepts and clarify 
divorce-related misconceptions 

4. Enhance coping skills in problem solving, effective communication, 
support seeking, and appropriate expressions for anger 

5. Enhance child’s positive perception of self and family 

6. Foster parent-child communication 

7. Facilitate a smooth group termination with maintenance of support 
(Pedro-Carroll, 1997, p.218). 



The initial study by Alpert-Gillis and Pedro-Carroll involved 52 families of 
divorce and 8 1 intact families. A pre-post design was used. Children, parents, teachers. 
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and group leaders were involved in rating adjustment measures. The measurement tools 
included a seventeen item Children’s Divorce Adjustment Scale (CDAS), a twenty item 
Parent Evaluation Form (PEF), Group Leader Evaluation Form (GLEF), Teacher-Child 
Rating Scale (T-CRS), and a thirty-six item Child Rating Scale (CRS). The CRS 
measured the child’s perceptions of school problems and competencies based on rule 
compliance, anxiety/withdrawal, social skills, and self-confidence (Alpert-Gillis, 1989, 
p.583). 



CODIP support groups meet at schools for 10-15 weekly sessions of 45 minutes 
to an hour. The ideal arrangement is co-led by a male and a female. The success of 
CODIP depends on the interest and skills of the group leaders (Pedro-Carroll, 1997, 
p.222). Group leaders must possess sensitivity and have the ability to establish a trusting 
environment. CODIP leaders are selected more for interest, skill, and sensitivity than for 
training in any specific discipline. Four or five training sessions of two hours are 
attended before the program begins. Bi-weekly ninety-minute training-supervision 
sessions continue during the duration of the support groups. 

Letters on school letterhead should be sent to school families to inform parents of 
the formation of CODIP groups. To qualify for participation in CODIP, a child must be 
within the target age range. He must have parents who are currently separated or 
divorced. He must be capable of functioning adequately in a group setting. Written 
parental consent must be obtained prior to participation. 
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Support Strategies Directed toward Parents 

Some authors direct their suggestions for supporting children from divorced 
homes to the parent. While the intent of the author is to equip parents, teachers may 
benefit from the information contained in the advice. Applications may be made to 
school settings. Strategies that do not apply directly to educational settings may be 
instrumental in increasing the educator’s understanding and sensitivity. Value exists in 
considering articles addressed to parents. 

Support Strategies from Benedek 

Benedek addresses specific emotions and problems and directs her suggestions to 
parents. While not every child experiences every emotion and challenge, “by knowing 
what to expect, you will be better equipped to help your children deal with the ones they 
do experience” (Benedek, 1998, p.61). 

In addressing fear, Benedek recommends helping the children verbalize their fear 
by asking them to describe of what they are afiraid. To alleviate a child’s fear, continual 
reassurance is needed. Consistent and reliable behavior of adults in the child’s life can 
reduce fear. Above all, being available for the child will provide the support needed to 
combat the fear (Benedek, 1998, p.62). 
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Intense sadness is a common emotion present in children experiencing their 
parents’ divorce. The best way to help children handle their sadness is to give them 
permission to express it and talk about it on their own terms (Benedek, 1998, p.63). 

Anger is often present as children deal with changes due to divorce. Do not deny 
their anger but rather permit them to express it in acceptable ways. It may be necessary 
to assist the child in finding avenues that are acceptable. Physical activity is a suggested 
outlet (Benedek, 1998, p.64). 

Many children are overcome with feelings of guilt. They assume responsibility 
for their parents’ divorce. In all cases, repeatedly tell the child that he is not the cause of 
the divorce and that the divorce is permanent. Children must be continually told that 
there is nothing they did to cause the divorce and there is nothing they can do to get the 
family back together (Benedek, 1998, p.65). 

Feelings of loneliness often accompany the divorce experience for children. 
Providing opportunities for children to grow intellectually can ease the loneliness. 
Recommended activities include reading, drawing, journaling, shooting baskets, and 
similar activities. Benedek cautions against using television or video games as a 
diversion because these are passive and do not encourage imagination. She further 
cautions that uiunonitored television can increase aggressiveness in children (Benedek, 
1998, p.67). 
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Related to loneliness is a sense of rejection. One eight year old boy experiencing 
his parents’ divorce explains, “I don’t fit in anywhere. I feel like my insides are missing” 
(Benedek, 1998, p.68). To eliminate feelings of rejection, always give unconditional 
acceptance (Benedek, 1998, p.68). 

In addition to emotions, particular behaviors may surface. Regression may occur 
in which children revert to behaviors from earlier developmental periods. Examples 
include thumb-sucking, bedwetting, clinging to parents, and others. Benedek’s advice is 
to simply be patient with children exhibiting regression; it will pass (Benedek, 1998, 
p.69). Sleep problems may develop. Establishing a bedtime routine can help with this. 
Benedek cautions both against remaining in the child’s room xmtil he falls asleep and 
against allowing the child to sleep with the parent. The short-term solutions can 
exacerbate long-term difficulties (Benedek, 1998, p.70). Physical problems such as 
stomachaches, headaches, cramps, and chest pains, are usually real and should be treated 
in this manner (Benedek, 1998, p.71). Professional help is recommended if anorexia, 
bulimia, or excessive masturbation develop (Benedek, 1998, p.72). For school-related 
problems, Benedek suggests meeting regularly with the teacher (Benedek, 1998, p.71). 



Benedek summarizes “What kids need most” with the following list: 

1 . Be available to spend time and discuss feelings. 

2. Acknowledge and empathize with their feelings. 

3. Do not criticize the other parent; encourage love for both parents. 

4. Keep conflict with ex-spouse to a minimum. 

5. Help deal with loneliness by helping them become confident that they 
can handle almost any situation. 

6. Do not punish or ridicule regressive behavior. 

7. Limit television and video games. 
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8. Respect the child’s need for privacy. 

9. Keep tabs on your kids; Always know where they are (Benedek,1998, 
p.84). 



Support Strategies from Wolf 

Wolf directs his suggestions to parents. Listening is a major theme. He states, 
“Despite divorce, there is much that remains within a parent’s power that can yet 
determine whether their children and they with their children can have a nice life” (Wolf, 
1998, p. 12). One of the keys is knowing how to listen and talk. He explains that success 
in helping children is not contingent upon knowing answers to everything (Wolf, 1998, 
p.41). “Very often the best response to much of what kids say is to listen” (Wolf, 1998, 
p.46). As the children experience grief, soothing answers will not help. Wolf states, 
“Just listen and be there for them” (Wolf, 1998, p.l8). 

Support Strategies from Neuman 

Neuman developed the Sandcastles Program, an international organization that 
provides support groups for eiges 5-17. Over 20,000 children and parents have 
participated in the Sandcastles Program which consists of a one-time 3 hour support 
group (Neuman, 1998, p.9). In discussing divorce, Neuman encoiunges parents to allow 
children to learn fi’om mistakes of the parents (Neuman, 1998, p.l4). Reiterating to any 
age child the truth that the divorce is not the child’s fault is imperative (Neuman, 1998, 
p. 124). Neuman encourages parents to engage in casual conversation rather than ask 
direct questions of their children. Examples of times when casual conversation could be 
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used include wWle baking cookies with your child or while riding in the car together 
(Neuman, 1999, p.l53). Making private time with each child a priority and maintaining 
routines are suggestions. Regarding the ex-spouse, sharing the responsibility for the 
divorce along with the ex-spouse, banning “bad-mouthing,” and keeping children out of 
the middle of conflict are principles to follow. Neuman recommends that parents let the 
children know that each parent is capable of caring for himself He cautions against 
rushing into romance but to never stop saying “I love you” to the child (Neuman, 1999, 
p.l53). 
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Chapter HI: Divorce Study in the Christian School 



While much research regarding effects of divorce on children and interventions 
has been conducted in public school settings, research in the Christian school setting is 
lacking. The purpose of the current study was to examine effects of divorce on children 
in a Christian school setting and to determine ways Christian schools could support the 
children. 

Permission from Administration and Executive School Board 

To initiate the study, the Christian school administrator was contacted. In a 
private meeting between the administrator and researcher, the purpose and methods of the 
study were discussed. The piupose encompassed studying the effects of parental 
separation and divorce on children and what the Christian school could do to support the 
children of divorce. A major goal of the study was to offer assistance for children of 
divorce through teacher-led peer support groups without giving offense to anyone. 
Participating children would attend 10-15 weekly support sessions with peers led by 
teachers for 45 minutes after school. Curriculum purchased by the researcher from the 
Children of Divorce Intervention Program (Appendix I) was used. Confidentiality was 
maintained. The desired outcome was to support the children from divorced families and 
to help them thrive in the Christian school. 

Between 20 and 40 separated or divorced families with children from 
Kindergarten to Sixth Grade were desired as willing participants. Potential families with 
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separated or divorced parents were identified by examination of school records by the 
researcher. A confidential letter explaining the study and requesting interest and 
permission to participate was sent to potential families. Examining students’ attendance 
and academic records was necessary. Participation in open-ended questionnaires or 
attitude scales for parents and children, personal interviews with parents and children, 
and personal interviews with teachers and admimstration was involved. A second group 
of 20 to 60 families in which parents are not separated or divorced who have children 
from Kindergarten to Sixth Grade was needed as a comparison group. A letter was sent 
to all school families with parents who are not divorced. This letter did not explain the 
purpose of the study as it related to divorced families but rather requested permission to 
examine the child’s attendance and academic records and to admimster an attitudinal 
questionnaire in early September and again in December to the student. A control group 
was randomly selected from all non-divorced families granting permission to participate. 



At this point, the direction of the study was uncertain and dependent upon several 
factors: administrative permission and guidance; Executive School Board permission and 
guidance; available population of separated and divorced families within the school; 
willingness of divorced parents to allow the researcher to involve them and their children; 
willingness of families that are not separated or divorced to allow the researcher to 
involve their children; willingness of teachers to assist in leading support groups. The life 
of the study itself was dependent upon the responses of these factors. The study held 
within it the potential to metamorphose. The administrator agreed to favorably convey 
the study to the Executive School Board in the following week’s meeting. A copy of the 
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research proposal, Chapter One of the thesis, was given to the administrator. The 
administrator requested that a release form be drafted for teachers who participate in 
leading the groups (Appendix A). He also requested a brief, written summation of the 
goals and methods of the study (Appendix B) to present to the Executive School Board 
along with copies of the two letters (Appendices C and E) and two permission forms 
(Appendices D and F) for divorced and non-divorced families. The following week upon 
reviewing the information provided by the Administrator, the Executive School Board 
granted permission for the study to commence. 

Enlisting Group-Leaders from Teachers 

While the number of students participating in the study was completely unknown 
at this jimcture, the possibility of needing multiple support groups was real. The next 
step the researcher chose to complete was enlisting potential group leaders from the 
elementary staff. A general e-mail describing the thesis study, the peer support groups, 
and the need for leaders was sent to all twelve elementary classroom teachers (Appendix 
H) on the staff. Uncertainty involving number of students, ages of students, and number 
of groups and leaders needed existed. Time commitment was significant involving 45- 
minute sessions after school for 10-15 weeks and preparation time preceding each 
session. With the time commitment involved, the researcher desired to gain a Continuing 
Education Unit for the teachers who would participate. After discussing the possibility 
with the administrator, the researcher completed the required form for Association of 
Christian Schools International, and the administrator submitted the information. ACSI 
agreed to grant one CEU for each teacher who participated. Four teachers responded 
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with a willingness to become a group leader. With the researcher, the total potential pool 
of leaders numbered five. The researcher thanked them for their willingness and 
promised to keep them informed regarding progress toward developing the groups. 
Contact via e-mail and direct conversation with individuals continued throughout the next 
few weeks. 

Identifying Potential Participants 

With permission granted from Administration and the Executive School Board, 
identification of families with separated or divorced parents became the next step. This 
involved examining every elementary child’s school file. Because files are confidential, 
they could not be removed from the office. An office key was borrowed from the 
elementary principal, and a Saturday was selected. Determining which students were 
from separated or divorced families was a challenge. Original enrollment registration 
contained information on parents in which they identified themselves as married, 
separated, divorced, widowed, remarried, or single. Re-enrollment forms did not contain 
information regarding marital status of parents. Both original registration and re- 
emollment forms did, however, request information regarding with whom the child lives. 
Choices included both parents, mother only, father only, or other arrangements with 
explanation. Both forms contained separate lines requesting the addresses of father and 
mother. To determine the family status as divorced or continuously married, original 
registration and subsequent re-enrollment forms were examined. It was possible for 
separated or divorced parents to select “child lives with both parents” on the re- 
emollment form if the parents had joint-custody. To identify children from separated or 
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divorced homes, the most current re-enrollment form was first checked for with whom 
the child was living. If both parents were selected, the home addresses of each parent 
were compared. If the addresses were different, the chance existed that the child lives in 
two separate homes. Previous re-enrollment and original registration were also checked 
for changes in the child’s and parents’ names and addresses. 

To begin the identification process, the researcher along with two other teachers 
removed one grade level’s folders at a time fi"om the file cabinets. Each student’s folder 
was carefully examined to determine whether or not the child lived with separated or 
divorced parents or with parents who were continuously married. As a child fix)m a 
separated or divorced home was identified, the following information was recorded on 
computer using Excel: Name of child, grade level of child, homeroom teacher of child, 
mother’s name, father’s name, with whom the child lives, siblings attending the school. 

The 344 files of students in Kindergarten through Sixth Grade were examined. 37 
children fi"om 27 families were identified fixjm separated or divorced homes. The 
remaining 307 children were fi"om 220 families with parents who were continuously 
married. With the possibility of including only 27 families involving separation or 
divorce in the study and with the desired minimum of 20 families for statistical purposes, 
the condition of the study was somewhat precarious. The researcher proceeded with the 
next step of preparing the mailing. 
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The office provided a class list for each section of Kindergarten through Sixth 
Grade. The researcher separated the mailing into homerooms. If multiple children were 
in a family, the letter would be sent through the oldest child. A pre-existing procedure of 
the school greatly facilitated the mailing. Every Friday, every elementary student brings 
home a school folder containing completed work, tests, communications from the 
teacher, and commimications from the school. Parents are expecting this folder. They 
sign it and return it the following school day. The confidential letters were delivered to 
the teachers who placed them in the weekly folders. Return letters would be received 
when the folders were returned to the teachers on Monday. 

Cataloging Results of Responses 

A 3-inch 3-ring binder was used to collect and sort returned permission forms. 
Potentially, 344 forms could be returned. Dividers separated grade levels. Class lists 
were placed behind grade levels. “COD” indicating “child of divorce” was written in the 
left margin before the name of every child fix>m a separated or divorced home. As 
confidential responses were received, the researcher recorded information beside the 
child’s name on the class list. If permission was granted to participate in the study, the 
name was highlighted with green. If permission was not granted to participate in the 
study, the name was highlighted with red. If a form was not complete, the name was 
marked with blue, and an explanation was written beside the child’s name. For example, 
a parent may have granted permission to participate in the study but did not check the 
release statement. Such responses were coded as blue. Information obtained from the 
permission slip included whether the child had attended only Christian schools or a 
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Initial Mailing 



Displaying their support for the study, the administration provided school 
letterhead, school envelopes, return-envelopes, labels, and permission to use the school 
copier and other necessary office equipment for the project. Labels for all elementary 
school families were printed by the school office staff. The labels were addressed to the 
parent and gave the grade levels of the students. A high school student assigned as a 
regular assistant to the researcher stamped all envelopes with “Confidential.” She labeled 
every return envelope with the researcher’s name and included the researcher’s name on 
the upper left comer of the main envelopes above the school’s address. Copies of both 
letters, 40 for divorced families and 250 for non-divorced families, were made on school 
letterhead by the researcher. 330 copies of permission forms for non-children of divorce 
were made on plain, white paper. 50 copies of permission forms for children of divorce 
were made on yellow paper. All letters and forms were sent through the paper folder. 
Using the information from the Excel spreadsheet prepared earlier by the researcher and 
assistants, the mailing was assembled by the researcher. Each family received only one 
letter depending upon their status as separated/divorced or continuously married. Each 
family received a permission form for each child from Kindergarten through Sixth Grade 
in their family. The white permission forms were included in the non-divorced family 
envelopes, and the yellow permission forms were included in the separated/divorced 
family envelopes. Every family received a return school envelope marked “confidential” 
addressed to the researcher. The contents were sealed in an envelope marked 
“confidential” and addressed to the parent. 
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combination of Christian schools, public schools, or other. This information was 
recorded beside the child’s name on the list for future reference. The actual permission 
forms were placed inside the binder in alphabetical order behind the appropriate grade 
level. 



Of the 247 letters sent home in weekly folders on August 29, 2002, to parents of 
344 children, 162 responses were returned to the researcher the following week. 153 
responses came from children from non-divorced homes, and 9 responses came from 
separated or divorced homes. 

Follow-Up Letter 

A generic follow-up letter (Appendix G) thanking parents for their responses and 
requesting that others who had not yet had the opportunity to return their forms please do 
so in this week’s folder was prepared. 350 copies were printed on school letterhead. The 
open letter contained no confidential material and was simply placed inside every child’s 
weekly folder on September 5, 2002. 

The following week, 44 more responses came for children from non-divorced 
homes, and 17 more responses came for children from separated or divorced homes. 
These responses were catalogued following the procedure described with the set of first 
responses. 
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Summary of Responses 

From the initial mailing, 153 responses were received from non-divorced homes. 

1 24 granted permission for their child to be included in the study, and 26 denied 
permission. 3 were disqualified due to an error in completing the form. From the initial 
mailings 9 responses were received from separated/divorced homes. 3 granted 
pe rmi ssion for their child to be included in the study and support groups, and 6 denied 
permission. 

From the follow-up letter, 44 additional responses were received from non- 
divorced homes. 34 agreed to participate in the study, and 10 denied permission. No 
response was received for 1 10 children fix)m non-divorced homes. From the follow-up 
letter, 17 additional responses were received from separated/divorced homes. 10 agreed 
to participate in the study, and 7 denied permission. No response was received for 1 1 
children fix)m separated/divorced homes. One divorced parent who denied permission 
wrote an angry note that any type of “study” would take place that involved children 
fix)m divorced homes. This response was the single opposition voiced to the researcher 
regarding the study. 

With a total of 1 58 positive responses, 5 1 .5% of the responses from non-divorced 
families agreed to participate in the study. With a total of 36 negative responses, 1 1 .7% 
of the responses from non-divorced families denied participation in the study. With 3 
errors, 0.9% incorrectly completed the form. With 110 not giving any response, 35.8% 
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chose not to respond to the study. With 197 total responses from the 307 contacts into 
non-divorced homes, 64.2% acknowledged receiving the contact and responded to it. 

With a total of 13 positive responses, 35.1% of the responses from 
separated/divorced families agreed to participate in the study. With a total of 13 negative 
responses, 35. 1% of the responses from separated/divorced families denied participation 
in the study. With 1 1 not responding, 29.7% chose not to respond to the study while 
70.3% chose to respond either positively or negatively. 

Participants 

Fight of the thirteen children from separated/divorced families were able to meet 
at the Tuesday times which had been designated in the original letters. For four children 
whose parents agreed to allow their children to participate in the study, the Tuesday times 
conflicted with current schedules. After making numerous attempts to choose alternate 
times, Tuesday remained the time that complimented the most schedules. Three weeks 
into the study, two additional participants joined the study: a male in second grade and a 
male in fifth grade. The ten participating children from separated/divorced homes 
included one kindergarten male, two 2"** grade males, one 3^** grade male, two 4* grade 
females, two 5* grade males, and two 6* grade females. Two support groups were 
formed: a younger group including the four children in 3^** grade and younger, and an 
older group including six children from 4**'-6**' grades. The researcher became the group 
leader for the older group and was assisted by a 4* grade teacher. A second grade 
teacher became the group leader for the younger group and was assisted by another 2"*^ 
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grade teacher. The fifth teacher who had volunteered to lead a group if needed agreed to 
not participate in the sessions at this time. 

Selection of a comparison group fi'om non-divorced families was the next step. 
Two students of the same gender and grade level were randomly selected from all 
students of that same gender and grade level for each student fixjm separated/divorced 
homes who were participants. Each qualifying student fi'om non-divorced homes was 
assigned a number, and then numbers were drawn fixjm a bag. An additional 
qualification was that the student had attended only Christian schools for his educational 
career. Surprising to the researcher, only 8 students of the 158 potential participants were 
disqualified with the additional requirement of attending only Christian schools. A letter 
inf o rmin g parents of the random selection of their child (Appendix O) was sent. 
Additional control subjects were not selected for the two children who joined the study 
three weeks after it had begun. However, the control group already included children of 
the same gender and grade level as the two additional participants. 

Measurement Tools 

Because the selected intervention was chosen to replicate the Children of Divorce 
Intervention Program developed by JoAnne Pedro-Carroll fix)m Rochester, New York, 
the measurement tools selected for the study were the ones used in her research. The 
ori ginal measurement tools included a seventeen item Children’s Divorce Adjustment 
Scale (CDAS), a twenty-four item Parent Evaluation Form (PEF), Teacher-Child Rating 
Scale (T-CRS), and a thirty-six item Child Rating Scale (CRS). The CRS measured the 
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comparison group was to measure over-all sense of well-being during a particular time 
f ram e If, for example, this study had taken place during the time when the terrorist 
attacks of September 1 1, 2001, occurred, results of tools measuring sense of well-being 
of children from separated or divorced families could be greatly distorted unless 
compared with scores from a group of children from non-divorced families who also 
experienced the horror of the attacks. At the beginning of the study, the Parent-Child 
Rating Scale was used for the children participating in the intervention. The Teacher- 
Child Rating Scale was used only one time in the study to obtain information for 
discussion. 

Descriptive Statistics 

While a sample of ten children was insufficient for making mferences to a 
population, descriptive statistics may reveal pertinent characteristics about the sample. 

By examining confidential cumulative files of the participants and the comparison group, 
data was collected. Report cards for the first quarter of the current school year had been 
issued and copies were placed in the files. Attendance records were examined for the 
number of absences and days tardy for the first quarter consisting of 57 days. Attendance 
records for the entire previous school year were also examined. Current academic 
averages of each student were determined by using SPSS to find each child’s mean from 
all the academic subjects listed on the current report card for the first quarter. When 
available, national percentiles from the previous school year’s Stanford Achievement 
Test 9 for the complete battery were collected fir)m the cumulative files. Because this 
was their first year in school and report cards were not numerical in nature, data was 
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child’s perceptions of school problems and competencies based on rule compliance, 
anxiety/withdrawal, social skills, and self-confidence (Alpert-Gillis, 1989, p.583). The 
copyrighted Teacher-Child Rating Scale and the Child Rating Scale can be purchased 
from CODIP. Permission was granted from Pedro-Carroll to the researcher to use, but 
not publish, the Parent Evaluation Form and the Children’s Divorce Adjustment Scale 
which has been renamed the Children’s Family Adjustment Scale. The address to obtain 
the measurement tools is included in Appendix I. The design for use of the tools was 
pre/post intervention. The Child-Rating Scale was used with both the non-divorced 
control group and the experimental group. The Parent Evaliiation Form, Teacher-Child 
Rating Scale and the Children’s Family Adjustment Scale were used only with the 
experimental group. Cumulative school records for both groups were examined for 
attendance information, academic averages, and Stanford Achievement Test national 
percentiles. 

Metamorphosis of the Study 

The original intent of the researcher was to complete a quantitative study capable 
of statistical analysis and makin g inferences to the general population of students from 
separated or divorced homes attending Christian schools. With a sample size of 10, 
statistical analysis became less practical and making inferences became absurd. After 
discussing the condition of the study with graduate school advisors, the study was shifted 
to a qualitative approach in which a small number is examined in depth. The comparison 
group from non-divorced families was preserved. The children were given the Child 
Rating Scale in September and ^ain in December. The purpose of keeping the 
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unavailable for kindergarten age children including one male in the participating group 
and two males in the comparison group. SPSS was used to determine the mean, standard 
deviation, standard error of the mean, and range for each of the following tables. The 
experimental group was from separated or divorced families, and the control group was 
from continuously married families. 



Table 1: Days Absent: First Quarter of 2002-2003 School Year 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


1.00 


1.58 


9 


.527 


5.00 


control 


.857 


1.17 


14 


.312 


4.00 



Table 2: Days Tardy: First Quarter of 2002-2003 School Year 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


1.67 


2.87 


9 


.957 


8.00 


control 


0.64 


1.60 


14 


.427 


6.00 



Table 3: Days Absent: Complete 2001-2002 School Year 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


8.33 


7.79 


9 


2.60 


19.00 


control 


5.62 


3.10 


13* 


.859 


11.00 


*contains 1 3 because one si 


Indent’s records were not available 
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Table 4: Days Tardy: Complete 2001-2002 School Year 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


5.67 


123 


9 


2.41 


18.00 


control 


1.85 


2.67 


13* 


.749 


9.00 



♦contains 13 because one student’s records were not available 



Table 5: Academic Average: First Quarter of 2002-2003 School Year 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


93.89 


2.85 


9 


.949 


7.00 


control 


95.93 


1.44 


14 


.385 


6.00 



Table 6: National Percentile: Stanford Achievement Test 9 Complete Battery 

Spring, 2002 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


71.56 


14.16 


9 


4.72 


42.00 


control 


74.64 1 


19.72 


14 


5.27 


70.00 



Table 1 displays the days absent from school in the first quarter of the cvurent 
school year. The children from separated or divorced homes were absent 0.143 days 
more than were children from continuously married two-parent homes. Table 3 shows 
that the entire previous school year, students from separated or divorced homes were 
absent an average of 2.71 days more than students from continuously married two-parent 
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homes. Table 2 displays that students from separated or divorced homes were tardy an 
average of 1 .03 days more than students from continuously married two-parent homes in 
the ciurent school year. Table 4 shows that the entire previous school year, students from 
separated or divorced homes were tardy an average of 3.82 days more than students from 
continuously married two-parent homes. The academic average for the first quarter of 
the ciurent school year displayed in Table 5 shows that the academic average of students 
fiom separated or divorced homes is 2.04 grade points lower than the academic average 
of students from continuously married two-parent homes. The national percentiles from 
the Stanford Achievement Test 9 Complete Battery given in spring, 2002, are given in 
Table 6. The national percentile for students fixim separated or divorced homes was an 
average of 3.08 percentiles lower than those of students from continuously married two- 
parent homes. The results suggested that the students fix>m separated or divorced homes 
involved in this study had more days absent, more days tardy, lower academic averages, 
and lower national percentile rankings on the Stanford Achievement Test 9 than did the 
children involved in this study from continuously married two-parent homes. A closer 
look at the raw data reveals that the range of absences from the current school year for 
children of continuously married two-parent homes is 0-4, and the range of tardies was 
fix>m 0-6. All children in the control group were tardy either 0 or 1 days with the 
exception of one child who was tardy on six occasions. Eleven children from this group 
were absent 0-1 days, two were absent two days, and one was absent 4 days. From the 
group of children from separated or divorced homes in the current school year, eight were 
tardy 0-1 days, and one was tardy 8 days with a spread from 0-8. Eight were absent 0-1 
days, and one was absent 5 days with a range of 0-5. The raw data from the entire 
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previous school years revealed a range of 2-12.5 days absent for children from 
continuously married two-parent homes and a range of 0-9 days tardy. Eleven children 
were tardy 0-2 days, and two others were tardy 6 and 9 days. The raw data from the 
entire previous school year revealed a range of 2-20.5 days absent for children from 
separated or divorced homes. The days absent included 2, 2, 2, 2, 3, 10, 16, 16.5, and 
20.5. The days tardy from the entire previous school year were 0, 1 , 1 , 1 , 2, 4, 6, 1 8, and 
18. Academic averages ranged from 94.43 - 99.71 in the group from continuously 
married two-parent homes with one at 94.43, one at 95.80, five at 96.42-96.99, three at 
97.00 - 97.99, and one at 99.7 1 . For the children fijom separated or divorced homes, 
academic averages ranged fix)m 90.57 - 96.87 with six falling at 93.00 or below and two 
above 95.00. The results of this sample supported the idea that children from separated 
or divorced homes will obtain lower academic averages than children fijom continuously 
married two-parent homes. The available 2002 Spring Stanford Achievement 9 test 
scores revealed the following national percentiles for children fijom continuously married 
two-parent homes: 26, 52, 60, 64, 66, 68, 71, 75, 82, 82, 89, 89, 90, 96 with a mean of 
74.64. The 2002 Spring Stanford Achievement 9 test scores revealed the following 
national percentiles for the children fixim separated or divorced homes: 39, 56, 67, 73, 
77, 78, 82, 87, 89 with a mean of 7 1 .56. By dropping the lowest score fixim each group, 
the children fixim separated or divorced homes had a mean of 76.13, and the children 
fium continuously married two-parent homes had a mean of 75.69. By eliminating the 
top and bottom score of both groups, the mean for children fi^m separated or divorced 
homes was 74.28 while the mean for children from continuously married two-parent 
homes was 74.00. 
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Each group of students was given the Child Rating Scale (CRS) (Alpert-Gillis, 
1989, p.583) measuring the child’s perceptions of school problems and competencies 
based on rule compliance, anxiety/withdrawal, social skills, and self-confidence in 
September and again in December. The child rated twenty-four statements as “usually 
yes,” “sometimes,” and “usually no.” “Usually yes” equals 3 points, “sometimes” equals 
2 points, and “usually no” equals 1 point. The higher the score on the Child Rating Scale, 
the stronger the sense of well-being was for the child. Descriptive statistics are displayed 
in Tables 7, 8, and 9. 



Table 7: September Scores — Child Rating Scale (CRS) 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


46.13 


4.79 


8* 


1.70 


13.00 


control 


45.19 


4.20 


16 


1.05 


17.00 


* Scores unavailable for a 2"*’ grader and a 5“ grader. 

Table 8: December Scores - Child Rating Scale (CRS) 


Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


46.13 


3.80 


8* 


1.34 


11.00 


control 


45.56 


4.68 


16 


1.17 


18.00 


* Scores unavailable for a 2 


grader and a 5“ grader. 
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Table 9: Changes in CRS from September to December 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


0.000 


5.45 


8 


1.93 


18.00 


control 


.375 


3.61 


16 


0.90 


16.00 



Tables 7 and 8 show that both in September and December, the children from 
separated or divorced homes respectively scored 0.94 and 0.57 higher than children from 
continuously married two-parent homes. Table 9 reveals that no change was present in 
the mean scores for the experimental group. The mean for children from continuously 
married two-parent homes increased by .375 points during the time period. 

The researcher was interested specifically in possible gains or losses in the 4* - 
6* grade group. Tables 10-12 display the data. 



Table 10: September Scores - Child Rating Scale 4*-6*** Grades 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


43.40 


2.70 


5 


1.21 


6.00 


control 


44.80 


5.01 


10 


1.58 


17.00 



Table 1 1 : December Scores - Child Rating Scale 4**'-6**' Grades 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


44.60 


1.52 


5 


0.678 


4.00 


control 


46.00 


4.92 


10 


1.56 


18.00 
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Table 12: Changes in Grade CRS from September to December 



Group 


Mean 


SD 


N 


S.E. Mean 


Range 


experimental 


1.20 


2.28 


5 


1.02 


6.00 


control 


1.20 


2.15 1 


10 


0.68 


7.00 



Tables 10 and 1 1 show that both in September and December, the children from 
continuously married two-parent homes scored 1 .40 points higher than did the children 
from separated or divorced homes. Table 12 shows that both the experimental and control 
groups gained a mean of 1 .20 points during the time period. From this data, the 
researcher concluded that both groups of 4*‘’-6*‘’ graders were similar in their sense of 
well-being. 

Initial Parental Input 

At the beginning of the project, a letter giving information about the peer-support 
groups (Appendix P) and Parent Evaluation Forms (PEF) were sent to parents of the ten 
participating children from separated or divorced homes. The PEF used a four point 
Likert scale including the choices of “very true,” “somewhat true,” “not very true,” and 
“not true at all.” Twenty-four statements were made regarding the child, and the parent 
responded with the scale. The topics for statements included the parent’s perception of 
how well the child gets along with peers and family, the child’s communication skills, the 
child’s current emotional conditions, and the child’s problem-solving skills. Totals were 
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gained by adding the numbers circled. The higher the score, the stronger was the parent’s 
perceived adjustment of the child. In each case involved in the current study, the mother 
was the custodial parent. Six of the ten mothers completed and returned the forms. 

All responding mothers indicated that their child gets along well with other 
children, was generally happy, and was doing well in school. Two parents indicated that 
their child struggles with worry. A varied response ranging from “very true” to “not very 
true” was given regarding the child’s attempts to solve his own problems. Four indicated 
that their child is easily upset. Two parents indicated that their child keeps feelings to 
himself, and two others chose “somewhat tme” for this statement. Five indicated that the 
child worries about the family to some degree. Three cited anger as a potential problem. 
Three selected that their child does not express feelings appropriately. Two indicated that 
their child has a low self-concept. Four felt that the child demands much attention fium 
the parent. None of the parents indicated that the child felt responsible for family 
problems. Four indicated that the child was unable to distinguish between problems he 
can and cannot solve. Information gathered from the PEF will be later contrasted with the 
perception of the children given in the Child Family Adjustment Scales. 

Initial Child Input 

Nine of the ten children from separated or divorced homes completed a Child 
Family Adjustment Scale (CFAS) form at the beginning of the project. This form 
complemented the Parent Evaluation Form and gave the child’s perspective on the same 
topics. The CFAS contained 16 statements which the child rated as “No,” “Sometimes,” 
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and “Yes.” Seven of the nine children indicated that they feel very sad when they think 
about their family and that they worry about their family. Four children worried 
specifically about who will take care of them. All of the children indicated that their 
feelings were “o.k. to have” and that they could discuss their feelings with their parents. 
They were divided about problem-solving abilities. Two felt confident in thinking of 
ways to solve problems, three felt that they could sometimes solve problems, and two did 
not feel that they could think of ways to solve problems. In responding to the statement, 
“I worry a lot,” four selected no, four selected sometimes, and one selected yes. Three 
were concerned that bad things might happen to them. Five were afimd to be left alone, 
and four were not. Four sometimes worried that their parents might leave them, and five 
were imconcemed about this. Six indicated a problem with anger. Three some tim es felt 
that problems at home were their fault, and six did not. In responding to “I feel good 
about me,” five selected yes, and four selected sometimes. 

Initial Teacher Input 

Classroom teachers of the ten children fi’om separated or divorced homes 
completed a Teacher-Child Rating Scale (T-CRS) \^iiich was on a five point Likert scale 
ranging fi-om “Strongly Disagree” earning one point to “Strongly Agree” earning 5 
points. A higher overall score indicated better adjustment. The T-CRS measured the 
child’s classroom adjustment in areas including acting out, anxiety, learning problems, 
finstration, tolerance, assertiveness, peer social skills, and task orientation. As a group, 
the ten children received high ratings in overall classroom adjustment. Nine children 
received “strongly disagree” in the areas of being defiant, withdrawn, or overly 
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aggressive. Seven received “strongly disagree” in the areas of nervousness, trouble 
interacting with peers, and avoided by other children. Eight did not lack social skills 
while two received “strongly agree” to the statement that social skills were lacking. Nine 
functioned well with distractions, and one received “strongly disagree.” Nine were liked 
by classmates. Areas in which scores were scattered across the Likert scale included 
“disturbs others while they are working,” “accepts imposed limits,” “makes friends 
easily,” “defends own view under group pressure,” “has poor concentration or limited 
attention span,” “does not express feelings,” and “comfortable as a leader.” One child, 
however, consistently scored differently than the others. According to the T-CRS, he 
disturbed others while they were working, lacked social skills with peers, had difficulty 
following directions, did not easily make friends, did not function well with distractions, 
did not cope well with failure, had limited attention span, and did not have many friends. 
This child was also the one who missed the majority of the younger group’s support 
sessions during the project. The other nine appeared well adjusted in their classrooms. 

The Heart of the Project 

Without a doubt, the heart of the project existed in the eleven weekly meetings of 
the six grade students from separated or divorced homes led by the researcher and 
another teacher. The group evolved from eight individuals who were somewhat 
apprehensive about sharing intimate thoughts with a group of acquaintances into a tightly 
knit group who could freely share the most personal thoughts and concerns with the 
assurance that confidentiality would be maintained by the group. The students are to be 
applauded for their increased trust, empathy, and encouragement with their peers. 
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Because the setting was a Christian school, ideally, the curriculum should present 
biblical views. No distinctly “Christian” curriculum was found. The curriculum 
designed and published by the Children of Divorce Intervention Program (CODIP) did 
not contradict biblical ideas about character, values, and problem solving. Biblical 
principles could easily be applied to the curriculum. 

When the original group of seven first met, students conducted interviews 
regarding interests and family structure with another member and introduced one another 
to the rest of the group. An attempt was made to name the group based upon 
commonalities. After several weeks, the students had simply adopted the name “Group.” 
The sixth student joined the third week. In preparation for including the newest addition, 
the researcher mentioned in week two that another student would like to join Group. 
Without knowing the identity of the newcomer, one student’s response was, “Hey! The 
more the merrier!” The newcomer’s parent had desired for him to join the group, but 
because the student was reluctant to join, he had not returned the paperwork. The 
omission was discovered by a classroom teacher and the parent. Interestingly enough, 
when that same student had to miss a subsequent session, he told his mother, “You 
realize you made me miss Group today.” He was genuinely disappointed to miss, and his 
mother was thrilled with the change in his attitude. 

■To Anne Pedro-CarrolTs Children of Divorce Intervention Program was the 
curriculum implemented. In their first week, the students completed initial paperwork 
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including a “Problem Checklist” provided by the curriculum, a “Child-Rating Scale” 
measuring well-being, and a “Child-Family Adjustment Scale” measuring attitudes 
regarding families. The “Problem Checklist” gave 22 possible problems the student 
mi ght encounter. The students checked the ones that are current problems for them 
personally and put stars by the ones that bothered them the most. The most common 
problem identified by four of the six students was “I have a hard time getting my 
homework done.” “Dad is angry a lot” and “We don’t have enough money for movies 
and other fun like we used to” both tied for second place and were identified by three 
students. Two students identified each of the following as problems: “Dad doesn’t have 
enough time to spend with me;” “Mom is angty a lot;” “I sometimes think it was my fault 
that my parents got divorced;” “I sometimes don’t think Mom wants me around;” “I have 
a hard time doing my household chores;” and “I don’t get edong with my friends as well 
as I used to.” Each of the following problems was identified by one student: “Mom 
doesn’t have enough time to spend with me;” “I am angry a lot;” “I am always thinking 
about my parents;” “I had to move away from my friends;” “I don’t like the men Mom 
goes out with;” “My Mom is always telling me to say or do things to Dad that I don’t 
want to;” and “I have a lot more trouble in school than I used to.” Problems receiving 
stars signifying the severity of the problem included not enough time with Dad, an angry 
Mom, personal anger, not enough money, disliking the men Mom dates, thinking that 
Mom doesn’t want me around, and not getting along with friends as well as before. 
Identification of these concerns provided insight into the personal worlds of the students 
and allowed their concerns to be incorporated as topics in the sessions that followed. 
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Pedro-Carroll’s curriculum for fourth through sixth grade contained two major 
segments: focusing on feelings and enhancing coping skills. The curriculum was the basis 
for the content of the group sessions. Some modifications were made to make a better fit 
for the group. The first three weekly sessions were directed toward feelings. Initially, 
simply identifying and defining feelings was a goal. From a grab-bag students selected a 
slip of paper con taining a feeling and could choose to either pantomime it or select a 
different slip to act out. The others in the group had a reference chart with the feelings 
listed and attempted to guess the performance. The researcher took the first turn, and 
volunteers followed. Everyone participated, and support of one another began. As we 
became better acquainted, the atmosphere became more relaxed. One boy chose one of 
the final slips from the bag and was struggling with an idea. The researcher looked at the 
feeling listed and agreed that it was a difficult one. “Silly” was tossed open to the entire 
group. The girl who had been the most quiet and reticent throughout the activity softly 
said, “I can do a really good silly.” The group jumped at the opportunity for her to 
volunteer and encouraged her to demonstrate. She was able to dimple her tongue while 
making a funny face. Everyone applauded her demonstration, and she began to gain 
some confidence in her contributions. Sometimes children struggle with feelings 
associated with separation and divorce and are unable to identify the feelings so that they 
can begin to deal with them. The initial activity began the process of discovering and 
defining emotions. Attitudes regarding separation and divorce were also explored. 
Students were initially unwilling to share their thoughts regarding divorce. The researcher 
postponed that conversation for a later week’s session. In the first session, confidentiality 
was exp laine d- Students agreed that they could share anything they personally said or 
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learned with a parent, but anything shared by another member of group should remain in 
the group itself. Each individual could decide whom to tell what he shared during a 
meeting. 

The next two sessions expanded the understanding of emotions to include the idea 
that feelings are individual and can change. Causes of feelings were also explored. 
Clarifying commonly held misconceptions regarding separation and divorce was the new 
focus. The curriculum called for the use of filmstrips “When Parents Separate” and 
“After the Divorce” for the second and third sessions. Both filmstrips are no longer 
available. When contacted by the researcher by e-mail, CODIP sent an updated list of 
books with copyrights from 1995-2001 as resources. Because students were hesitant in 
the first session to share their personal feelings about divorce, the researcher elected to 
use Krementz’s book How it feels when parents divorce. In the book, children ranging 
from ages 6 to 18 tell their personal stories about experiencing the divorce of their 
parents. A fiill-page picture of each child is included at the beginning of each chapter. 
While the book is dated 1984, the stories proved to be relevant. The researcher read the 
story of a particular child while the students listened and studied the picture of the author. 
The group began to apply their understanding of feelings to divorce situations. While 
students were initially unwilling or unable to share their personal experiences and 
feelings regarding divorce, they had no problem discussing the feelings and problems of 
the child-authors in the book. It was common for a child to say, “I know exactly how 
they feel,” identify the feeling, its cause, and then follow with a personal example. The 
number one revelation that came from this session was “Divorce is not the kids’ fault!” 
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Other issues included living in two households, finding out about the separation, being 
used as a messenger, separation from friends and family, taking sides, blame, leaving a 
pet behind, keeping up with school work, trying to get parents back together, and other 
challenges children face when living in a divorced home. Students >^dllingly addressed 
the child-authors and one another with what has or has not worked for them. In the 
sessions that followed, students were e^er to hear from “more kids in that book.” 

The final fifteen minutes of group were spent focusing on positive traits of 
individ ual*; As a group. Students listed “what I’ve done right” and “good stuff’ about 
themselves. They discussed their personal value based on being created in the image of 
God. They chose a positive attribute that could be used with each letter of their first 
name and began to create a design. Students continued talking while drawing. The 
researcher stumbled upon an effective technique. For each subsequent session, markers 
and paper were available for students to doodle if they wished during discussions. 
Students usually chose to draw during discussions. As they listened or spoke, they had 
the option of looking directly at a person or diverting their eyes to their own drawing. 

The option of doodling provided a safer and more comfortable atmosphere in which to 
share. Some weeks, the paper provided was designed to complement the discussion. For 
example, when the topic was making “I-statements” when angry, the paper was cut into 
large capital I’s for that day. 

In the fourth session, the focus shifted from talking about feelings and problems 
to doing something about them. An emphasis was that everyone has problems, not just 
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kids whose parents divorce. The group listed possible problems and scenarios that 
anyone in fourth through sixth grade might have. They identified feelings that 
accompany the specific problems mentioned. The researcher introduced the five 
problem-solving steps included in Pedro-Carroll’s curriculum: 

1. Understand/identify the problem. Ask: What’s the problem? 

2. Generate alternatives. Ask: What are all the things I could do, and 
what else could I do? 

3. Consider the consequences of alternatives. Ask: What might happen 
next? 

4. Choose the alternative that looks best. Choose one and try it! 

5. Self evaluation and reinforcement. Ask: Did it work? (Pedro-Carroll, 
1994, Session 4). 



The group then took turns choosing a problem to take through the five problem- 
solving steps. They thoroughly enjoyed brainstorming all possible solutions without 
regard to consequences. Together, they placed a plus or a minus beside possibilities in 
step 4 as they considered “what might happen next.” A consideration included in 
considering consequences was whether or not the choice would please God. The 
“homework” for the next week was to write down one problem they would like the group 
to tackle in the next session. 



Session five began with a review of the five problem-solving steps. Students 
wrote down scenarios for discussion and gave them to the researcher. The researcher 
read the scenarios and put them in a grab-bag which contained other scenarios suggested 
by the curriculum. Scenarios provided by students are as follows: 

1. It’s Friday. You want to play, but your book report is due Monday. 
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2. You have a huge state report to do, and you don’t want to do it. 

3. You want to finish watching a television show you started, but it isn’t over 
before you have to go to bed. 

4. You fight with your brothers or sisters because your parents are separated and 
you are really disappointed. 

5. You can’t get to sleep at night because you are thinking too much about your 
family. 

6. Your mom smokes, and you want her to quit. 

The researcher reserved problem 6 for the next week. Students were eager to take a turn 
selecting a slip from the bag. Together, the group practiced applying the problem-solving 
steps. An additional twist to the activity was the opportunity to role-play solutions. Four 
students were eager actors, and two preferred to be an audience. The “homework” was to 
actually attempt to apply the problem-solving steps in a real situation some time during 
the week and to be ready to share in the next session. 

Session six began with one student excitedly sharing her application of the 
problem solving steps. She and a step-sister had a disagreement. Rather than 
immediately reacting, the student applied her skill with the problem-solving steps and 
was able to resolve the problem in a manner that pleased both her and her step-sister. 

The group applauded her success! Other members did not have stories to share at this 
time but were encouraged by her example to actually give the problem-solving technique 
a try. 
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This session’s new focus was distinguishing between solvable and unsolvable 
problems. Even though the group was becoming quite adept at solving problems, some 
problems exist that we cannot completely solve. We began with example 6 from last 
week: Your mom smokes, and you want her to quit. The group attempted to apply the 
problem-solving steps. They concluded that while you coxild tell your mom you love her 
and want her to stop, you coiild not force her to quit. Students listed other problems that 
they could not personally solve. The group then looked for similarities in these problems. 
They determined that if another person’s decision was involved, then you could not solve 
the problem for them. We applied this truth to scenarios involving divorce. For the first 
time, some students realized that they could not get their parents back together because 
that is a decision the parents had to make. So what can a child do if he encounters an 
unsolvable problem? Disengaging from the problem was the answer given in the 
curriculum. Students brainstormed ways to disengage. Their ideas included spending 
time with fiiends or a pet, writing in a journal, participating in sports or doing something 
else they enjoy. The curriculum recommended disengaging by working on problems that 
they could solve. A grab-bag of divorce-related scenarios was then used. Students 
selected a scenario from the bag and attempted to determine if it was solvable or 
unsolvable. If it was solvable, the group took it through the five steps. If it was 
imsolvable, the group role-played disengaging from the problem. As the session 
concluded, preparation was made for the next week’s activity: Panel of Experts. Much 
had been discussed in the first six weeks. Next week would be a grab-bag of questions 
reviewing what we had discovered together. The group members would take turns being 
experts providing advice for the rest of us. The group was excited about this opportunity. 
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Session seven’s “Panel of Experts” solidified previous discussions. Students were 
eager to take their turns being the “experts.” Most of the questions in the grab-bag were 
generic and were provided in the curriculum. A few questions pertaining to concerns that 
had surfaced in the group were added by the researcher. This activity gave students an 
opportunity to share some personal concerns in addition to reviewing skills. The 
following sampling of student replies gives the flavor of this session and a glimpse into 
the heart of the students. The question was, “Is it better not to tell anyone if your parents 
are divorced? Why or why not?” A student responded, “ I think the worst two things a kid 
can do is think it’s your fault and keep it bottled up inside. You’ve got to talk to someone 
- a friend, maybe a kid whose parents are divorced.” Another question was, “Do kids 
whose parents are divorced sometimes have more trouble at school? Why or why not?” 
The response was, “Yes. They have too much on their mind. If parents live in separate 
places, a kid can forget his homework at the other house.” Students generated possible 
solutions for organization. They agreed that always putting homework and books in their 
backpacks was one way to stay organized. Another question was, “Can kids get then- 
parents back together if they try really hard?” The student initially responded, “I think I 
could if I had all the facts.” Then he paused, thought a minute, and said, “No. It’s not 
my problem, and it’s not my fault. I can’t fix it.” The question was, “When parents begin 
to date, does this mean that they no longer love their kids in the same way?” One student 
replied, “No, they still love you. My dad lived with someone for two years. They had 
been married for three months before he told me. He said it ‘slipped his mind.’ I think 
that’s a kind of funny thing to have slip your mind.” The question was, “Should parents 
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NOT get a divorce until their children are grown-up?” The student replied, “That’s a 
grown-up problem. Kids shouldn’t have to deal with it. If they’re going to keep fighting, 
they should get divorced.” The question was, “Can kids from divorced families be just as 
happy as kids whose parents are still married? Explain.” A difference of opinion existed 
here. “Happiness is a personal choice” was one answer. Most students shook their heads 
indicating “no.” One student who lives with his mother related the following story. “No, 

I don’t think so. I was taking the trash out, and I saw a dad with 2 kids on his motorcycle 
riding by. I got emotional. It was hard for me to take.” Some questions evoked very 
personal responses. Students listened carefully to one another and would sometimes 
offer possible solutions or would quietly empathize. This session tightened the bonds of 
the group. Students requested a repeat of this activity some time in a future session. 

Because only four sessions remained, we began the group-ending process to 
prepare students for yet another change in their life. Index cards were given for students 
to write any special issues or divorce-related concerns they would like to discuss in the 
remaining sessions. 

Sessions eight and nine focused on handling anger. Identifying causes of anger, 
feelings of anger, and finding appropriate ways to express anger were the goals. 
Productive versus destructive methods were discussed. If it made the situation better, it 
was productive, and if it made the situation worse, it was destructive. Students generated 
productive ideas for handling anger. The students’ productive ideas included cooling 
down before you talk, writing a letter to the person and not mailing it right away, writing 
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in a journal, asking God to help you, talking to a trusted friend, talking to a pet, taking a 
walk, trying to see it from the other person’s position, reading a book, running, sports, 
and usin g up your extra energy in homework or chores. Learning to use “I-statements” 
rather than “You-statements” was the skill the group tackled. “I-statements” involve 
te lling the person how you feel rather than accusing them. “I feel this way when a 
particular thin g happens. . .” The “I-statement” is followed with a request for a change. 
Students practiced making “I-statements” and asking for a change that might bring a 
solution. The group then generated anger-provoking scenarios, most of which were 
divorce related, and role-played handling them in productive ways. Session nine 
concluded with the group planning the final party for session eleven. They wanted to 
answer more questions like we did in session seven and role-play the answers. The group 
selected ice-cream sundaes for the celebration. 

Session ten began with the necessary concluding paper-work for the project. 
Students completed a second “Child-Rating Scale” which was later compared with the 
initial ones they filled out in September. They completed an evaluation that was included 
in the curriculum and a final questionnaire developed by the researcher (Appendix J). 

The researcher prepared twenty-one questions for discussion (Appendix K). Some of the 
questions were the concerns students had expressed on their final index cards. Other 
questions were developed from the questionnaires the students had answered at the 
be ginning and e nding of the project. Areas of concern indicated by students on their 
initial “Problem Checklist” from CODIP were included in the questions. Several 
questions were simply pertinent topics the researcher chose for discussion. In the 
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remaining time of session ten, students drew questions from the grab-bag. The group 
discussed and role-played their answers. Following session ten, the researcher wrote a 
personal note to each student inviting them to the final session and party. 

Session eleven began with ice-cream sundaes and Vanilla Coke. Students drew 
questions from the grab-bag, and we discussed and role-played as we mimched. The 
following is a sampling of questions and student answers that were given. “Why did God 
let my parents become separated or divorced?” The students answered that people are 
sinful and are not robots. People make choices. It’s not God’s fault any more than it’s 
the kids’ fault. Another scenario was, “My dad is doing something special without me, 
and I feel really left out. What can I do?” Students chose to use “I-statements” and to 
request a change. They role-played this scenario. Another scenario that came from a 
student’s index card was “Sometimes I feel like my parents would rather not have me 
around. This really hurts. What can I do?” The group chose to talk to the parents about 
their feelings. A second option they generated was to talk to their grandparents. A 
question which originated from an actual situation one student experienced was the 
following: “I just found out that the parents of one of my good friends are getting a 
divorce. How can I help my friend?” Passionate answers flooded this question. “Tell 
her it’s not her fault.” “Tell her about our group, and maybe she can come.” “Listen to 
her whenever she needs to talk.” “Tell her you’ve been through it, and she’ll be o.k.” 

“Tell her not to take sides.” Another question for which students had much advice was 
“When I grow up, how can I be sure that I am marrying the right person so we won’t end 
up divorced?” “Be sure to pray about it.” “Spend a lot of time with the person before 
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you marry them to be sure you like each other.” “Ask the person if divorce is an option 
for them. Tell them it isn’t an option for you. Don’t marry them if divorce is o.k. with 
them.” “Work really hard on your problems.” “Ask your parents what they think about 
the person.” A question from the grab-bag that soon followed was “Because my parents 
were separated or divorced, does that mean that when I grow up and get married that I 
will also probably get separated or divorced?” One student answered this question 
affirmatively stating that kids learn from parents and might follow their example in 
divorce. Other students emphatically stated, “No.” One said, “I’m another person. I can 
make my own choices.” Another response was, “No way. You just need a strong 
relationship with the person and with God.” The final question we discussed was “Once 
our group quits meeting every Tuesday, if I have a problem I want to talk about, what 
should I do?” We agreed that any group member could come and talk or write to any 
other group member or leader at any time. If we felt the need to get back together, we 
would do it. 

To close our group, each student was presented with a journal that included an 
encouraging, personal note thanking the student for participating from the researcher and 
another from the second teacher involved in Group. The group prayed together and then 
dispersed knowing that we are not alone and could reconvene if needed. 
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Chapter FV : Perspectives, Conclusions, and Recommendations 
Four groups of “stakeholders” were involved in this project: the teachers, the 
parents, the students, and the researchers. Perspectives and conclusions from each group 
will be disclosed. 

Perspectives and Conclusions of Teachers 

Questionnaires (Appendix L) regarding their classroom experience with divorce 
in the Christian school setting were given to the thirteen K-4 - 6* grade elementary 
teachers at the Christian school in Northern Kentucky that sponsored the project. The 
eight teachers who responded have been teaching for the following number of years: 5, 8, 
8, 8, 13.5, 15, 16, and 35. Their responses will be shared. 

Question: “Are you usually aware when students in your class come from 
separated or divorced homes? How do you gain this information? Would it help you to 
know which students are from separated or divorced homes?” 

The teachers indicated that they usually are aware when students are from 
separated or divorced homes. Longevity in the same school allows for some knowledge 
of families. Others gain information from the students themselves or directly from 
parents. Some say that last names are indicators and that it helps to know last names of 
each parent. The teacher of 35 years states that sometimes she knows, and sometimes she 
does not. All teachers indicated it would be helpful to have this information before 
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school begins to better help the student and to avoid embarrassing situations of using 
incorrect names. Two teachers gain information at the beginning of the school year by 
giving their students a questioimaire asking “Who do you live with?” 

Question: “In your experience as a teacher, has family separation or divorce 
affected students in the classroom setting? If so, explain what you have observed.” 

All teachers answered affirmatively. Emotional effects such as sadness, crying, 
anger, aggression, withdrawing, and fear were mentioned. Sometimes students act as if 
nothing is wrong. Younger children may become clinging to the parent or teacher. One 
teacher shared that a first grader sat weeping on the floor of the classroom saying, “I 
don’t know if I’ll ever see my daddy again.” Delayed communication and late work were 
also mentioned. 

Question: “In your experience as a teacher, has family separation or divorce 
affected your communication with parents? If so, please explain.” 

Seven teachers answered affirmatively. Sometimes, one parent has custody, and 
the communication is limited to the one. Other times, two copies of every 
communication need to be made so each parent receives information. Conferences can 
be strained. Parents sometimes desire separate conferences with teachers and other times 
will share a conference. Determining what to call a parent can be a challenge. 
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Restraining orders against a parent can complicate the situation. Class parties and field 
trips with chaperons have the potential to become awkward. 

Question: “What strategies have you used to help students fi*om separated or 
divorced homes in your classroom?” 

Answers included none, lots of prayer, extra hugs, more patience, keeping a 
routine, tutoring, and being available to the child. One teacher shares her own struggles 
through her parents’ divorce with students experiencing divorce. Another gives extra 
time to complete assignments that were left at “the other parent’s house.” She cautions 
that creating a balance between responsibility and understanding is needed. Creating a 
safe environment at school is recommended. A teacher of younger children includes 
different structures of families when discussing “family” with her class and assures 
students that both parents love them. 

Question: What advice do you have for other teachers who are working with 
students experiencing family separation or divorce? 

Being available to listen to students, being consistent in love and discipline, 
praying for the family, recommending a counseling service, never taking sides, and being 
flexible with the student were suggestions that were given. 
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Following the eleven weekly sessions, two teachers mentioned that they had 
observed positive changes in two of the six students participating in the fourth-sixth 
grade support group. The two students were more actively participating in class and 
appeared to be more positive and cheerful. Teachers of the other four students in the 
fourth-sixth grade support group noticed no changes in the students following the support 
groups. No changes were noticed by teachers of the students participating in the 
Kindergarten-third grade support group. One possible reason for the lack of change is 
that most of the students were already well adjusted in a classroom setting. 

Perspectives and Conclusions of the Parents 

A final letter (Appendix N) and questionnaires (Appendix M) for parents in sealed 
envelopes marked “confidential” were given to the students participating in the support 
groups in week 9. Return envelopes addressed to the researcher and stamped 
“confidential” were enclosed. Students were promised a candy bar (of their choosing) 
when they hand-delivered the completed questionnaire to the researcher or another group 
leader. Eight of die ten questionnaires were completed and returned. 

Parents indicated that their child’s basic attitude toward attending the support 
groups was positive. One parent mentioned that her son initially did not want to attend 
the group, but after attending two sessions, “he really enjoyed it!” Another Comment was 
that the child “truly loved the support group” and was very upset when he had to miss a 
session. One child whose parents were in the separation phase experienced a variety of 
attitudes. The mother explained that the child was uncertain at first. Then she enjoyed 
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group, A little later into the sessions, she cried about going. For the last four sessions, 
she really wanted to attend. Other parents indicated that their children had “no 
complaints about attending” and were “very willing to go.” 

Parents shared what their children told them that they had learned or had 
experienced in the group. The only comment ifrom the younger group was that one child 
shared how parents become divorced. They “go to court.” From the fourth-sixth grade 
group, two parents mentioned that their children discussed basic details of the meetings 
with them. Another parent stated that her daughter would usually tell topics that were 
discussed but would not share what she had personally learned. The same mother 
disclosed that the “acting” was her daughter’s favorite part of group. The mother whose 
separation is the most recent shared that her daughter verbalized that the separation is not 
her fault. The mother stated that the parents have repeatedly told her this in the past, but 
the fact seems to have “sunk in more with your group.” Another parent voiced that while 
she and her son “have discussed several things fix)m this group, what I noted the most 
was his acceptance that he could not change things.” 

Parents were asked if they had noticed any changes, either positive or negative, in 
their child in association with the groups. The members from the younger group and two 
from the older group noticed no changes. Another parent shared that her daughter was 
positive about how the group could help others. She “wanted to invite a friend whose 
parents are divorcing right now and hoped it would help her.” The mother of the child 
whose feelings about group fluctuated explained that her daughter’s perception was that 
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she had “been laughed at.” The mother stated that the daughter later realized that this 
was not the case and she was once again very positive about group. A parent of a boy 
shared that while she is uncertain whether this change is related to group or not, “he has 
been more willir^ to help out without complaints and is taking on responsibility for 
himself without my encouragement.” 

Parents were asked how classroom teachers could better assist them and their 
child in regards to separation or divorce. One response was, “If for some reason the child 
acts different or seems to be troubled, let the parents know or see if anything is going on 
at home.” A similar response was, “Try to be attuned to feelings and behavior. 
Sometimes children make comments to the teacher that give insights into how they feel, 
but the child doesn’t tell the parent. Keep communication open.” Another response was, 
“I was surprised when both of my children’s teachers seemed unaware of our marital 
separation even though the paperwork at the beginning of the year documented this.” A 
parent whose child attended the group but whose two step-children did not attend stated, 
“The worst struggle for my step-children has been living in two homes. They have the 
added responsibility of remembering to take things back and forth. If teachers are aware 
of this situation with other kids, be understanding of the possibility of forgetting 
something at the other parent’s.” A final response was, “The best or most helpful thing 
that I pan say is to be unders tanding that these children do not have the same support that 
kids with two parents have. Many times, things don’t get done because of that. Many 
tim es, my son has gotten into trouble at school for something I forgot.” 
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When asked how the school could better assist their families, four parents had no 
suggestions. Offering support was a theme of other answers. One response was, “I 
believe that having support, should you need it, is a must.” The kind of support was not 
identified. Another parent clarified by saying, “Be supportive. It can be very difficult 
both emotionally and financially to go through these times.” A third response was, 
“Being a single parent, money is always tight A program for hand-me-down uniforms 
would be great. It would also be helpful to not have so many half days because it is hard 
to find people to pick my son up early.” Another response was, “I think it would be of 
great benefit to kids if there were someone qualified to listen and share this progression 
of time with the kids or kids with each other in group settings where they realize they’re 
not alone. Some of the kids have adjusted well while others are just be ginning this 
painful journey.” 

The final question asked of the parents was “In your opinion, was the group 
experience beneficial for your child? Please explain.” The mother with two sons in the 
younger group responded, “I’m not really sure, but they sure did enjoy going!” The 
mother of the other boy in the younger group responded, “Yes. He was able to see that 
he’s not the only one in his situation.” From the older group came the following 
responses; “Yes. The timing was good in conjunction with her counseling, and it 
allowed her to see there were other children in similar situations.” “Yes. I think this 
would help any child in how to express their feelings and handle problems.” “I think so. 
He wishes the experience was still ongoing!” “Very much so. Many times he voiced 
looking forward to group. I think it helped him feel not so different after all.” “I think 
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so. I didn’t know if my daughter would want to share with others about all this but am 
glad she wanted to do this. I think it always helps to know there are others like her and 
not to feel like you’re the odd one out. Hopefully they’ll never be a majority, but this 
was good!” 

Perspectives and Conclusions of the Students 

Two questionnaires were given to the six students in the fourth-sixth grade 
support group in the tenth week. One form (Appendix J) was designed by the researcher, 
and the other was provided in the CODIP curriculum. 

The researcher’s final questionnaire began with requesting the age of the child 
when their parents separated or divorced. Three of the participants were 1 years or 
yoimger. One was 3 years old, one was six, and another was eight. For all children 
except one, the separation or divorce had occurred five years or longer in the past. 

The question “How did your parents explain to you that they were separating or 
divorcing?” was asked. Separation was never explained to three of the participants due to 
their young age. The following are the responses of the others in the group. “Things 
weren’t going well.” “They couldn’t be together because they weren’t getting along.” 
“They told me my dad wasn’t going to live with us any more and was going to live at my 
grandma’s house.” 
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Participants were asked what has been the hardest thing for them about the 
separation or divorce. The following responses were given. “Being an older brother and 
my temper.” “My dad not living with us any more.” “I have a hard time sleeping at 
night.” “Not seeing my dad that much.” “Not getting to see my dad as much.” “The 
custody.” 

When asked if they ever have the feeling that the separation or divorce might be 
partly their fault, three responded with “No,” and three responded with “Yes.” 

The question was, “What is the most important thing you’ve learned from the 
separation or divorce?” Four responded that the most important thing to them is that the 
separation or divorce is not their fault. One replied, “Don’t take sides.” The final one 
wrote, “I thought I was losing a dad, but I really was not.” 

Participants were asked for their advice for parents who are considering 
separation or divorce. The following responses were given. “Stay calm. ‘ Keep it off 
your mind.” “Make sure the kids know about it.” “Tell your kids it’s not their fault.” 
“Don’t put pressure on the kids.” “Think of what it does to the kids.” 

Participants were asked for their advice for kids whose parents separate or 
divorce. The following thoughts are their advice. “It’s not your fault.” “Still try to have 
fun.” “Don’t think it’s your fault” “Talk to your parents about how you feel.” “Don’t 
take the blame.” “Don’t think it’s your fault.” 



Advice from the group members to teachers was solicited. “Tell the kids to stay 
calm.” “Try to explain that their parents just didn’t work out.” “Explain that it’s not their 
fault.” “Tell them it’s not their fault.” “Pray for them and try to help as best as you can.” 
“I don’t really know.” 

The final question was, “Does your parents’ separation or divorce still affect you? 
Explain.” One stated “No.” Another wrote, “Maybe, sometimes.” Other responses 
included the following. “Not really. I’m getting over it.” “No. Because I am used to it.” 
“Sometimes my mom yells at my dad on the phone and my dad yells at my mom so then 
I think just sometimes that it’s my fault.” “Yes. My parents have basically been divorced 
all my life. The good thing was that I got to come to school here at CCS.” 

The first question on the CODIP form inquired of the participants what were the 
two or three most important things that this group has meant for them. The member 
whose parents’ separation was the most recent and whose feelings about group fluctuated 
throughout the eleven weeks responded, “It has helped me understand that it’s not my 
fault my parents separated. It’s been really fim. It’s helped me talk to my parents more 
than I usually do.” A second girl responded, “It has helped me a lot. Now I can solve 
problems. I feel much better.” A sixth grade girl responded, “It has helped me to show 
my feelings and to stand up for what I have to say.” Another sixth grade girl responded, 
“Learning and acting.” A fifth grade boy mentioned, “Role playing and talking about 
problems.” The other fifth grade boy replied, “Someone to talk to; getting ideas; fim!” 
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The question about what changes they would make in group was posed. Fom 
responded with “Nothing.” The fifth responded, “Not really anything; I think it’s fin e.” 
The sixth stated, “People not being here.” Some weeks, a member was absent, and the 
group was not “complete” without everyone present. 

The final six questions on the CODIP form were statements that participants rated 
on a Likert scale including “very true,” “sort of true,” “not very true,” and “not true at 
all.” The statement concerning making some new fiiends in the group was “sort of true” 
for four students, “very true” for one student, and “not very true” for one sixth grade girl. 
Learning new ways to solve problems was overwhelmingly “very true” for the group. 
Only the same sixth grade girl previously mentioned selected “sort of true” for that 
statement. The statement that “being in the group helped me to understand my feelings 
better” was once again “very true” for five participants and “not very true” for the same 
sixth grade girl. For the statement “I feel less alone than I did before our group,” three 
selected “very true,” two selected “sort of true,” and the sixth grader selected “not very 
true.” The statement “People in my group cared about me and my feelings” was given a 
rating of “sort of true” by four members and “very true” by the other two. Interestingly 
enough, the sixth grader was one of the two who felt strongly that people cared about her 
feelings. The sixth grader chose “sort of true” when rating the statement that the group 
was a safe place to discuss personal feelings. The other five participants selected “very 
true” that the group was a safe place for them. 
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Perspective and Conclusions of the Researcher 

The past months of researching effects of divorce on children and establishing 
support groups in the Christian school setting has been a roller-coaster ride. Initially, the 
researcher was excited about the prospects of completing a quantitative study while 
assisting yoimg people who may be struggling in their own personal lives. This prospect 
was dashed when many divorced parents chose not to allow their children to participate 
in the study and support groups. The two main hindrances were busy schedviles of 
parents and children and having the support groups connected to a thesis study. Although 
the anonymity and confidentiality of the study were emphasized, more parents wovild be 
willing to allow their children to participate if their privacy were not threatened with a 
“thesis study.” Hopes were renewed when two groups of four and six children were 
willing to participate. However, the idea of preparing a quantitative study capable of 
inf erence to the general popvilation of children from separated or divorced homes in 
Christian schools was squelched by the inadequate sample size. The researcher struggled 
with what to do. The desire to continue delving into the chosen topic and the 
responsibility to the ten children and their parents who volunteered to participate were 
immense. Changing to a qualitative approach was the solution presented by the graduate 
study advisors. Personal involvement with the children while learning their thoughts and 
challenges and guiding them toward solutions was the most rewarding aspect of the 
project. 



The author would like to invite other Christian schools to replicate this study so 
that the data might be aggregated and additional conclusions and treatments covild be 



developed. Because of the difficulty of obtaining a large enough sample fix>m one 
Christian school, value exists in numerous Christian schools conducting their own studies 
for comparison. If an official “study” is not performed, the author would like to 
encourage the initiation of peer support groups for children from separated or divorced 
homes in Christian schools. While parents may be reluctant to participate in an official 
“study,” they are more likely to allow their children to participate in support groups led 
by Christian teachers. 

A second grade teacher led the group of four kindergarten-third graders in their 
support sessions. The leader of the younger group summarized her experience of eleven 
weeks. “The first few sessions were very profitable. After that, students seemed to grow 
tired of the sessions and became somewhat silly dijring them. I would recommend 
beginning with 2 or 3 consecutive weekly sessions and then space other sessions out for 
once a month to have maximum benefit.” She also noted that the age span of 
kindergarten through third grade was too great. The kindergartner was unable to 
participate and understand on the level of the older children. The CODIP curriculum 
recommended combining kindergarten and first grades in one group and second and third 
in another and actually had separate curricula for each age. We were unable to follow 
this directive because only one kindergarten child, a sibling of a third grader, would 
constitute the kindergarten through first grade “group.” The parent strongly desired for 
both of her children to participate even if the kindergartner was “misplaced” with the 
second and third grade group. While we agreed to allow this for the initial group 
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sessions, we would strongly reconunend against combining kindergarten through third 
grade for future groups. 

The researcher led the group of six fovirth-sixth graders in their eleven weekly 
sessions. One conunon perspective presented in the previous literature review would 
expect the group of fourth through sixth graders to have no “issues” remaining from their 
parents’ separation or divorce. As discussed in Chapter Two of this thesis, it is 
commonly believed that children usually recover from divorce in approximately two 
years. For five of the six children in the older support group, the divorce had been at 
least five years in the past. Three of the children could not remember a time when their 
parents were not divorced. Yet misconceptions and confused feelings about divorce were 
prevalent in the group. Struggles with living in two homes, feeling tom between two 
parents, guilt, anger, and inability to solve problems were common issues the children 
identified as current challenges in their lives. As a group, we were able to talk about their 
concerns and leam to problem-solve together. Members were encouraged by one another 
and by the knowledge that they are not alone in their stmggles. The one sixth grader for 
whom the group experience seemed to be the most unnecessary due to her successful 
adjustment felt compelled to invite a close fiiend whose parents had just separated. In 
her mother’s words, “She thought that Group would really help her fiiend.” Because the 
timing was session ten in which members would be mostly filling out paper work and 
evaluations, the researcher did not agree to invite the girl at this time. Too much groimd 
work in trust and confidentiality within the six original children might be jeopardized by 
including a new member as the group was concluding. The father of the fiiend later 



personally spoke to the researcher and said, “We’ve been told you are leading a class for 
kids who are experiencing the divorce of their parents. I desperately want my girls to be 
a part of this Christ-centered healing. I xmderstand why they can’t jump in at the very 
end. Please lead this class again and let me know when you do it. They will be there.” 

Are children in the Christian school setting affected by divorce and is there a need 
for Christian schools to provide support for these children? Absolutely! Are peer support 
groups effective in assisting the children experiencing divorce to thrive in a Christian 
school setting? From the perspectives of the teachers, parents, children, and researchers 
involved in this project, yes! Do the children themselves desire to participate in peer 
support groups? Please allow one group member’s final question directed in the final 
session to the researcher to provide the answer. “Mrs. E., if you lead another class like 
this one, can we come?” 
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APPENDIX A 
Teacher Release Form 

Teacher/Group Leader Form 
Please check the statements to which you agree. 

I am willingly participating in this study. 

I will maintain confidentiality and anonymity of student information. 

I release Calvary Christian School from any liability regarding this study. 

Signatuie/Date: 



1x7 
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APPENDIX B 



Explanation for the Executive School Board 

The two-fold topic of my master’s thesis for Cedarville University is the effects of 
divorce on children and what the Christian school can do to support the children of 
divorce. A major goal of the study is to offer assistance for children of divorce without 
giving offense to anyone. Between 20 and 40 families with children from Kindergarten 
to Sixth Grade are desired as willing participants. A confidential letter explaining the 
study and requesting interest and permission to participate will be sent to potential 
families. Attendance records and academic records will be examined. Participating 
children would attend 12-15 weekly support sessions with peers led by teachers for 45 
minutes after school. Confidentiality would be maintained. The desired outcome is to 
support our children fix)m divorced families and to help them thrive in the Christian 
school. 



Prepared by Cheryl Ellington 



APPENDIX C 



Initial Letter to Separated or Divorced Families 



August 30, 2002 
Dear Parents, 

I am currently involved in a Cedarville University master’s thesis study regarding 
the possible effects of separation and/or divorce on children and what Christian schools 
can do to offer support to the children. I am looking for 20-40 families with children in 
Kindergarten through Sixth Grade who would he willing to participate in the study. 
Reviewing school records such as attendance and academics would be included. 
Participating children would attend 12-15 weekly 45-minute support sessions led by CCS 
teachers after school. The sessions would be attended by peers (CCS children) fijom 
families that have e^erienced separation or divorce and would be divided into age 
groups (K-1®^, 2"“-3^ and 4*-6*). 

The goal is to foster support among the students and teachers and to assist the 
children in their adjustment and growth. Confidentiality would be maintained. Support 
sessions would be scheduled on Tuesdays fi'om 3:45-4:30 p.m. We are hoping to begin 
in early September and conclude by Christmas break. 

If you are interested and/or willing to participate, please complete the attached 
form and return it to your child’s teacher or directly to me in the return envelope 
provided. Feel fi^ to contact me for further clarification. If you would prefer not to 
participate, please check that information and return the form accordingly. Because we 
would like to begin early in September (possibly the 2"** week), please return the form on 
Tuesday, 9-3-02. Mr. James and the Executive Committee of Calvary Christian School 
have granted permission for this study to occur. 

Please prayerfiilly consider this opportunity. We would consider it a privilege to 
work with your children. 

Sincerely, 



Cheryl Ellington 

Sixth Grade Teacher/Upper Elementary Coordinator 
Calvary Christian School 
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APPENDIX D 

Permission Form for Children from Separated or Divorced Families 



Student Permission Form 
(Please return in folder for 9-3-02) 



Participant’s (Child) Name: 

Parent’s Name & Phone Number: 

Date of Birth: 

Child’s current age and grade: 

Child’s age and grade at time of separation: 

Child’s age and grade at time of divorce: 

Check List: 

Child’s Background: 

My child has attended only Christian schools beginning with Kindergarten 

My child has attended years at Christian schools and years 

in public schools beginning with Kindergarten 
Other (Please explain.) 



Parents are currently separated. 

Parents are currently divorced. 

Child lives with parent who is remarried. 

Please check the following to which you agree. 

I willingly allow my child to participate in this study. 

I understand that the study involves reviewing school records. 

I understand that anonymity and confidentiality will be maintained. 

I understand the project is part of a master’s thesis. 

I understand the study involves 12-15 weekly support sessions. 

I would be willing to participate in a confidenti^ interview. 

I understand the support sessions in no way constitute psychotherapy 

or substitute for medical or psychological treatment. 

My child is not currently begin treated for chronic, emotional difficulties. 

I understand that I may withdraw my child from the study at any time. 

I release Calvary Christian School from any liability in relation to this study. 

Parent’s Signature and 
Date: 
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APPENDIX E 



Initial Letter to Parents from Non-Separated or Non-Divorced Homes 



August 30, 2002 



Dear Parents, 

I am currently involved in a study for a master’s thesis at Cedarville University. 
Part of the study involves reviewing school records of students. I am looking for 40-60 
families with cUldren who are in Kindergarten — Sixth Grade who are willing to 
participate. Actual time involved would be minimal. Students would complete a written 
(or orsdly administered) questionnaire at the beginning of the study (early September) and 
again before Christmas break. School records such as attendance and academics would 
be reviewed. Confidentiality would be maintained. 

The involvement includes permission for CCS staff to review records, to 
adminis ter the questionnaire two times to the student, and to include general findings in 
the thesis while maintainin g confidentiality and anonymity of students. If you are willing 
to allow your child to participate, please complete the attached form and return it to your 
child’s teacher or to me. We would like to have the information returned in your child’s 
folder for 9-3-02 if possible. 

In the next few weeks, you will be contacted if you have volunteered and have 
been randomly selected to participate from all families who volunteered. Mr. James and 
the Executive Committee of Calvary Christian School have granted permission for this 
study to occur. If you would rather not participate, please check the appropriate 
information and return it to your child’s teacher. Thank you in advance for returning the 
form! 

Sincerely, 



Cheryl Ellington 

6* Grade Teacher/Upper Elementary Coordinator 
Calvary Christian School 
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APPENDIX F 



Permission Form for Children from Non-Separated or Non-Divorced Homes 



Student Permission Form 
(Please return in folder on 9-3-02) 

Participant’s (Child’s) Name: 

Child’s Date of Birth: 

Age/Grade : 

Parent’s Name and Phone Number: 

Background: 

My child has attended only Christian schools beginning in Kindergarten. 

My child has attended years at Christian schools and years in 

public schools. 

Other (Please explain.) 

Please check the following to which you agree. 

I willingly allow my child to participate in this study. 

I understand that the study involves reviewing school records. 

I understand that anonymity and confidentiality will be maintained. 

I understand the project is part of a master’s thesis. 

I understand that participants will be randomly selected from volunteers. 

I understand that my child may not be randomly selected for participation. 

I understand that I may withdraw my child from the study at any time. 

I release Calvary Christian School from any liability in relation to this study. 

Parent’s Signature and 
Date: 



If you would rather not participate in this study, please check the following and sign it: 

I decline the opportunity to participate in this study. 

^Parent’s signature and date 



APPENDIX G 



September 6, 2002 


Follow-Up Letter 


Dear Parents, 





In your child’s folder last Friday, a letter was sent from Mrs. Ellington. If you have 
already responded to this letter, THANK YOU SO MUCH! ! ! If you have not had the 
opportunity to send back your form, please do so this Monday if possible. 

I appreciate your help! 

Sincerely, 



Cheryl Ellington 

6*** Grade Teacher/Upper Elementary Coordinator 
Calvary Christian School 



APPENDIX H 



E-mail Enlisting Group Leader Help 
E-mail to Elementary Teachers 



subject: help with thesis 

I am currently working on my master’s thesis for Cedarville University. My topic is the 
effects of divorce on kids and what Christian schools can do to support the kids. I have 
gained permission from the administration and Executive Board to proceed with the 
study. A major part of the study involves leading peer-support groups comprised of 
children from separated or divorced homes. The groups will meet after school on 
Tuesdays from 3:45-4:30 p.m. for 10-15 weeks. Hopefiilly, we will begin in September 
and conclude before Christmas Break. I have purchased curricula for the groups. Groups 
will have anywhere from 2-10 kids attending. Groups are divided into ages K-1®* grade, 
2"‘*-3'^‘* grade, and 4**'-6**' grade. I could really use some of your help to lead these groups 
if you are interested and willing to commit the time to them. At this point, we may have 
10 groups or no groups. I simply do not know yet. Letters will be sent to all families, 
and we will wait for their responses to determine what groups will occur. Administration 
will award one CEU to teachers who assist. If you are interested, let me know. I’ll be 
glad to give you more details. 

Thanks. 

Cheryl 
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APPENDIX I 



Contact Information for Children of Divorce Intervention Program 

Dr. JoAnne Pedro-Carroll 

Children’s Institute Inc. 

21 A N. Goodman Street 
Suite D103 

Rochester, NY 14607 

(716) 295-1000 (phone) 

(716) 295-1090 (fax) 

(877) 888-7647 (toll-free) 

website: www.childrensinstitute.net 

e-mail: ipcarroll@childrensinstitute.net 

Evaluation tools: 

Child-Rating Scale (CRS) 

Teacher-Child Rating Scale (TCRS) 

Parent Evaluation Form (PEF) 

Group Leader Evaluation Form (GLEF) 

Child Family Adjustment Scale (CFAS) 



APPENDIX J 



Researcher’s Final Questionnaire for Students 

1 . About how old were you when your parents separated or divorced? 

2. How did your parents explain to you that they were separating or divorcing? 

3. What has been the hardest thing for you about the separation or divorce? 

4. Did you ever have the feeling that the separation or divorce might be partly your fault? 

5. What is the most important thing you’ve learned from the separation or divorce? 

6. What advice do you have for parents who are either thinking about separating or 
divorcing or have already done it? 

7. What advice do you have for kids whose parents separate or divorce? 

8. What advice do you have for teachers who are trying to help kids whose parents have 
separated or divorced? 

9. Does your parents’ separation or divorce still affect you? Explain. 
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APPENDIX K 



Final Group Discussion Questions 



My dad is doing something special without me, and I feel really left out. What can I do? 

I can’t talk to my parents about the divorce, and they told me not to talk to anyone else 
about it either. What can I do? 

I’ve been separated fi’om my brothers and sisters because of the divorce, and I really miss 
them. What can I do? 

I just found out that the parents of one of my good friends are getting a divorce. How can 
I help my friend? 

Thanksgiving is almost here. I will only see one of my parents. What can I do to let both 
parents know I love them? 

Once our group quits meeting every Tuesday, if I have a problem I want to talk about, 
what should I do? 

Mom wants me to take her side against Dad. Dad wants me to take his side against Mom. 
I don’t want to take sides with anyone. What can I do? 

It’s hard for me to keep track of my school work because I go back and forth between 
two homes. How can I get organized so I won’t leave something at the wrong place? 

Sometimes I feel really sad. Is this o.k., and what can I do to feel better? 

I feel pretty well adjusted to the divorce of my parents. Should I feel guilty because I 
don’t seem to struggle with problems other kids have because their parents are divorced? 

Why did God let my parents become separated or divorced? 

Because my parents were separated or divorced, does that mean that when I grow up and 
get married that I will also probably get separated or divorced? 

When I grow up, how can I be sure that I am marrying the right person so we won’t end 
up divorced? 

Did God make a mistake with me by letting me live with divorced parents? 

I have heard that I can be a stronger person because I have lived in a divorced home. 

How can this be? 



I have a hard time getting my homework done. What can I do? 

Sometimes I feel like my parents would rather not have me around. This really hurts. 
What can I do? 

We don’t have enough money to do fim things. What can I do? 

My parents seem to be angry a lot. This bothers me. Is there anything I can do? 

I have a hard time dealing with my own anger. Sometimes I take it out on people I’m not 
really mad at. What can I do? 



I have a hard time getting my chores done. Then I get in trouble. What can I do? 



APPENDIX L 



Final Teacher Questionnaire 



Teacher Questionnaire 

Thank you for sharing your valuable time with me. This is the final piece of information for which 1 will 
ask. Please provide answers as you are able. Use the back of the questionnaire if needed. Please return the 
form in my tox in the teachers lounge. Names are optional. 

1. About how long have you been teaching? 

years in Christian schools 

years in public schools 

other (please explain) 

total years teaching 

2. Are you usually aware when students in your class come from separated or divorced 
homes? (How do you gain this information? Would it help you to know which students 
are from separated or divorced homes?) 



3. In your experience as a teacher, has family separation or divorce affected students in 
the classroom setting? If so, please explain what you have observed. 



4. In your experience as a teacher, has family separation or divorce affected your 
communication with parents? If so, please explain. 



5. What strategies have you used to help students from separated or divorced homes in 
your classroom? 



6. What advice do you have for other teachers who are working with students 
experiencing family separation or divorce? 
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APPENDIX M 
Final Parent Questionnaire 

Parent Information and Feedback 
(Feel free to use the back if you need more room.) 



Name: 

Date: 

1 . From what you can tell, what has your child’s basic attitude been regarding attending 
the support groups? 



2. Has your child shared anything he/she has learned or experienced in the groups? If 
so, please give an example. 



3. Have you noticed any changes, either positive or negative, in your child in 
association with the groups? If so, please explain. 



4. What could classroom teachers do to better assist you and your child in regards to 
separation or divorce? 



5. What could CCS do to better assist you and your child in regards to separation or 
divorce? 



6. In your opinion, was the group experience beneficial for your child? Please explain. 
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APPENDIX N 



Final Letter to Parents 



November 19, 2002 
Dear Parents, 

It has been an absolute delight to work with your children these past few weeks. Each 
one has contributed significantly to our peer support groups! We have just two mee tings 
remaining: November 26 and December 3. We will celebrate with refieshments on 
December 3. 

Enclosed is a questionnaire that would greatly assist me. Please complete it and return it 
via your child as soon as it is ready. (They have been promised a candy bar in exchange 
for the returned information.) Your feedback will help us determine if support groups 
should be offered in the future and will help to identify other ways we can assist you. 

Thank you so much for the opportunity to include your children in our support groups. 
They have been a blessing! 

Sincerely, 

Mrs. Ellington 
Mrs. McQueen 
Miss Owens 
Mrs. O’Dwyer 
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APPENDIX O 



Random Selection Letter 



Dear Parent, 

Your child was randomly selected as a participant for my thesis study. A questionnaire 
regarding feelings about school and friends will be given to him this week and again in 
December. The questionnaire takes about five minutes to answer and will be completed 
at school. 

Thank you for allowing your child to participate. 

Sincerely, 



Mrs. Ellington 



APPENDIX P 

Letter Giving Details of Peer-Support Groups to Parents 



Dear Parents, 

Thank you for allowing your child to be involved in our support groups. The first 
meeting will be this coming Tuesday, September 23 from 3:45-4:30 p.m. If students are 
staying after school, they should simply go to the cafeteria right after school. They will 
have about 45 minutes to work on homework etc. Although this is the Extended Child 
Care room, there is no charge for students participating in our groups. We will come get 
the students between 3:30 and 3:45 and move to our locations. The children in K-3'^ 
grade will meet in Mrs. McQueen’s room and will be led by Mrs. McQueen and Mrs. 
O’Dwyer. The 4**'-6* grade students will meet in Miss Owens’ room and will be led by 
Mrs. Ellington and Miss Owens. Students will go to ECC room (cafeteria) following 
groups and may be picked up at that location. Once again, there will be no charge for our 
students as long as they are picked up by 4:45 p.m. 

The following are the Tuesday dates of our group meetings: 

9/24 

10/1 

10/8 

10/15 

10/22 

10/29 

11/5 

11/12 

11/19 

11/26 

12/3 

12/10 

There is a possibility we will conclude before December 10, but we will let you know 
closer to December. 

Parents, if you could take a few minutes and fill out the questionnaire enclosed, I would 
so appreciate it. Simply return it in the confidential envelope in your child’s folder on 
Monday. 

We are excited about working with your children! We already love them. Thank you SO 
MUCH for this opportunity. 

Sincerely, 



Mrs. Ellington 
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